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INTRODUCTION 


0.11. Our Study Team was given the task of studying the 
machinery for planning at all levels, that is, “planning organisation 
and procedures at the Centre and in the States and the relationship 
of the Planning Commission at the Centre and the planning agencies 
in the States with other agencies.” The Study Team was expected, 
in regard to this subject, “to ascertain facts, locate the principal 
problem areas, examine solutions for the problems and make recom¬ 
mendations for the consideration of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission.” 

0.12. We have already explained in our Interim Report the nature 
of the material and data that we collected. After submitting our 
Interim Report, we have completed the analysis of these data. We 
further tried to ascertain the views of the Chief Ministers, especially 
of States where new Governments have come into power after the 
General Elections. We also sought to ascertain the views of some 
experienced industrialists and other knowledgeable persons regard¬ 
ing the problems of planning in general, and the relationship bet¬ 
ween the planning agencies and the private sector in particular. 

0.13. As some of the basic changes in the Planning Commission 
recommended by us have already been carried out by the Govern¬ 
ment and by the Planning Commission, we have thought it appro¬ 
priate not to go over the ground already covered in that Report and 
we treat our Interim Report as Part I of our Final Report. In this, 
Part II, of our Report, we have thus not touched again on the 
problem of the organisation of the Planning Commission and the 
overall planning set up in the country. 

0.14. We begin this part of our Report with the planning process 
(Chapter I), deal with the remaining problems relating to planning 
at the national level (Chapters II—V) and then go on to the problems 
of planning machinery at the State and lower levels (Chapters VI— 
IX). After dealing with the question of Centre-State relations in Plan¬ 
ning (Chapter X), we summarise our conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions (Chapter XI) 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PLANNING PROCESS 

1.11. The Planning Process in India has been evolving as a result 
of improved understanding of planning techniques, the experience 
gained during the last 17 years, and evaluation, internal and external, 
of planning as it has worked in India up to now. It is obvious that 
planning has to be suited to the political, economic and social condi¬ 
tions and the stage of economic development reached in a given 
country, and the techniques suited to one country cannot necessarily 
be transplanted to another one. The nature of the problems faced 
and the techniques available being what they are, one cannot think 
of an ideal planning process. What is possible is a periodical examina¬ 
tion of the processes and procedures of planning with a view to im¬ 
proving them on the basis of new experience and analysis. 

1.12. The essential elements of a development plan are— 

(i) enunciating the objectives or targets to be achieved; 

(ii) laying down methods for their achievement; and 

(iii) providing a time schedule in which these developments 
will take place. 

Improvement of the planning process essentially involves the improve¬ 
ment of all these three elements which should be defined with as 
much precision as possible. 

1.13. Objectives and methods to attain them are not independent 
of each other and both of these are not independent of the time 
schedule. The first task of a planning agency is to point out the 
alternative possibilities open to the economic system—in terms of 
higher or lower targets, with more or less efforts and in longer or 
shorter time periods. While mathematical precision in the relation¬ 
ships between economic quantities may not be attainable, consider¬ 
able progress can be achieved by relying on broad quantitative 
relationships. Moreover, we have already decided that we would have 
personal freedom for our citizens and operate a mixed economy. It 
is, therefore, not necessary that detailed targets and means for attain¬ 
ing them are laid down for all the commodities and services that 
are/or have to be produced in the economic system. It is only neces¬ 
sary that objectives in broad terms such as national income and per 
capita income at constant prices are laid down; and the requirements 
specified only in terms of those basic commodities and services in 
whose case, without planned action, bottlenecks which would upset 
the whole development effort would arise. Other items and activities 
can be left to the normal functioning of the economic system and the 
market forces. 



Posing Alternatives 

1.21. An important part of the planning process has to be in 
terms of working out a few alternative possibilities, whether it is the 
long term plan or the medium term plan. It is then for the political 
authorities concerned to make up their mind, through a process of 
discussion at different levels, about which of the alternatives is to 
be chosen. It is true that, in a fast changing economy, the possibilities 
for change open in the very short period or even in the medium 
period might not be very large and only marginal differences may be 
possible. But when one thinks of a period of ten or fifteen years, 
some major shifts in choices are possible and one of the crucial tasks 
of a planning organisation is clearly to put forward such possible 
choices at discreet points of time in the planning process and get 
the community to decide, in whatever manner is normal in that 
community, the particular alternative which has to be chosen. This 
can be done properly only if the more important implications of the 
alternatives are worked out in terms of the most important aspects 
and clearly posed before the concerned groups. Unless this is done, 
the authorities taking the decisions may be letting themselves and 
the planners in for something for which they are not genuinely 
prepared and this may lead to upsetting the whole planning strategy 
in the very midst of a plan. 

1.22. It is our view that this approach of posing alternatives with 
their implications has not yet been adequately attempted by our 
planners. It is true that at the preliminary stages of discussion regard¬ 
ing all the three Five Year Plans, and also in discussions about the 
Fourth Plan, some alternatives in broad macro-economic terms were 
posed. But these were not posed in sufficient depth as is increasingly 
done in other countries like France*. We are aware that the working 

* For example, when the French Planning Commission prepared the Fourth Plan, 
they considered three different hypotheses of growth: (1) a rate of three per cent which 
was thought to be the minimum in view of the demographic situation, the nation’s needs 
etc.; this rate could be attained easily without any particular effort; (2) a rate of four and 
a half per cent, equivalent to the trends observed in the previous two years; and (3) a 
rate of six per cent which might have entailed new and more effective economic methods 
and which France had never attained. 

To estimate the most probable rate of growth, individual and collective consumption 
was assessed and so also investment. Comparing these needs with the conditions of pro¬ 
duction required to achieve various possibte rates was the next task. These conditions 
were worked out principally in terms of foreign trade, intermediate output, manpower 
needs and investments. (See P. Bauchet: Economic Planning—The French Experience, 
Heinemann, London, 1964—pp. 110 to 152). 

Similarly, in the U.S.S.R., “the planners draw up a string of draft plan variants, each 
more acceptable than the preceding one, until an optimum variant has been elaborated. 
This last variant forms the unified economic plan”. (G. Sorokin: Planning in the USSR, 
Moscow, 1967, p. 301, also see pp. 255—303). 
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out of such alternatives is quite a laborious and complicated task 
and requires considerable expertise, technical equipment and economic 
and technical data. There have been difficulties in respect of all these 
elements. Even working out the implications of one alternative and 
improving this continuously has posed difficult problems. But in spite 
of our awareness of these difficulties, we think that the planning 
process loses real meaning if significant alternatives for future plans 
are not posed in an appropriate way. It is obviously not necessary to 
pose alternatives with minor variations; the prognosis for the future 
is not so exact that minor variations would not any way occur during 
the implementation of a plan; but majpr alternatives based on differ¬ 
ent assumptions should be posed and clearly discussed if there has 
to be a genuine plan choice. We think that this is a major change 
that needs to be brought about in the whole approach to the planning 
process. 

Continuity in Planning 

1.31. A second major change should be that plan formulation 
must become a much more continuous process than, it has been in 
the past. There has been over-emphasis on the Five Year period in 
our planning. While this was inevitable at the beginning, it came 
to be realised even during the Second Plan period that much more 
continuous work on plan formulation needed to be conducted. The 
Third Five Year Plan recognised this clearly “Planning is a continuous 
process and cannot be isolated for short periods...... Planning is a 

continuous movement towards desired goals and, because of this, 
all major decisions have to be mad& by agencies informed of these 
goals and the social purposes behind them. Even,in considering the 
Five Year period, forward and^long term planning has always to 
be kept in view” (p. 19). An undertaking was given that by 1963-64, 
an overall plan covering the period up to the end of the Fifth Plan 
would be prepared (p. 30) and that it would be based on a detailed 
study of the resources and possibilities of different parts of the 
country (p. 289). Thus the idea was that while there may be five 
year divisions for purposes of convenience, there should be a long 
term plan well worked out covering a period of fifteen years or so. 
This should be continuously brought up-to-date on the basis of 
actual developments and improved knowledge and techniques. For 
operational purposes it was found worthwhile to have an annual 
plan and the system of such Annual Plans has been current for 
over ten years. 

1.32. We find, however, that while the fifteen-year plan was pre¬ 
pared as earlier decided, it has not been possible to prevent a break 
in plan continuity. It is of course true that in the case of the Fourth 
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Five Year Plan, many other difficulties have also cropped up due 
to which it has not been possible even to finalise the Five Year 
Plan. We think that as a part of the reorganisation of the planning 
process, a fifteen-year plan should be prepared along with every 
Five year plan. Regarding a Five Year Plan, it' is essential that an 
interim Five Year Plan should be prepared at least by the time 
half of the Five Year period is over so that a plan for the next Five 
years is ready by that time. This Five Year rolling plan may be 
based on the assumption that no major policy changes would be 
made; its preparation need not be preceded by basic policy discus¬ 
sions; these may be held only every five years. This document will 
be more in the nature of forecasts and its purpose will be mainly 
to provide a revised framework within which various sectoral and 
other agencies can take their particular decisions. The document 
would be in the nature of a working document and need not receive 
the status of a plan for public discussion; but unless it is prepared, 
planned development is bound to be less smooth and continuous 
than it should be. 

Policy Implications of Planning 

1.41. The third general change necessary in the planning pro¬ 
cess is to obtain clear decisions on policies. We have already men¬ 
tioned that the implications of the major alternatives of planning 
should be put forward and a decision on the selected choice obtain¬ 
ed from the concerned authorities. Once thi9 is done, it should be 
the planners’ task to work out in detail the major policy implica¬ 
tions of the proposed course of development and to point out to the 
Government the manner in which these policies need to be imple¬ 
mented and also the difficulties that may arise if any significant 
modifications are made in such accepted policies during the course 
of the Plan. It is our view that for one reason or another the Plan¬ 
ning Commission has not always put forward such clear-cut issues 
before the Government. The implications of investment at certain 
rates in terms of the policy for savings and consumption and the 
policy regarding the distribution and prices of essential commodities 
provide examples of this deficiency. 

1.42. It is our view that one of the essential tasks of a planning 
agency is to point out the policy implications of the accepted course 
of development and to make the Government as well as, to some 
extent, the general public aware of the dangers of trying to adopt 
a particular course of development without adopting the concomi¬ 
tant policy measures that have to go with it. It is true that due to 
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unforeseen happenings, the Plan may have to be significantly modi¬ 
fied even if the policy implications have not only been understood 
but also acted upon. Therefore, it is also necessary to have a ‘core 
plan’ or plans which may provide the basis for modification as and 
when found essential. We shall discuss this further a little later* 
in this chapter. 

Perspective Planning 

1.51. 'The preparation of the long-term or Perspective Plan has 
been one of the techniques developed by the Planning Commission 
during the past decade. Lessons from similar work elsewhere have 
been attempted to be learnt and technical assistance from compe¬ 
tent persons from India and abroad utilised. The technical staff of 
the Planning Unit of the Indian Statistical Institute has also been 
closely associated with this work. The Perspective Planning work 
as it has developed up to now, and as already pointedf in our 
Interim Report, has somewhat” suffered from the fact that it has had 
to rely on largely historical data regarding inter-sectioral balances 
and technical co-efficients. The result has been that the picture of 
future demand provided by it has often been inadequately based 
upon latest technical data' and knowledge. Part of the blame for 
this lies in the inadequacy of work elsewhere, in the Ministries and 
technical and research (Organisations. We have, therefore, sug¬ 
gested! that units in the Commission dealing with natural resources, 
manpower etc., should be brought together under this Group. The 
Group can give a lead to agencies operating in this field, be in! 
touch with them and draw upon the best available data. The inade¬ 
quacy of personnel, especially on the economic side of the analysis 
has perhaps also been responsible for the deficiencies in the work 
done in the past. 

1.52. One other major deficiency in the work relating to pers¬ 
pective planning has been that very little work of this kind has 
been attempted either by the States or by any sectoral agency. 
While the overall magnitudes of development can be worked out 
for the country as a whole and a fairly useful picture drawn, it 
cannot be sufficiently useful for operational purposes if it is not 
based upon similar work done by different States and at least by 
the most important developmental sectors. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion will have to accept responsibility for initiating long-term 
developmental planning by the States and by the sectoral agencies. 


• See Para 1.68. 

t See Interim Report, para 4.63. 
t See Interim Report, para 4.63. 
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at least in the important) developmental sectors, and for the train¬ 
ing of personnel who could do such work for these agencies. Unless 
the Planning Commission accepts this responsibility, their own 
work would remain inadequate. 

1-53. As in the Planning process as a whole, so also in drawing 
up the perspective plan, there has been inadequate emphasis on 
posing alternatives. Even when broad alternatives have been posed as 
in more recent years, there has been some reluctance to obtain or 
accept clear cut decisions and follow them up. As we have earlier 
suggested, however, we think it important that plan variants should 
be clearly posed, and once the optimal or acceptable variant is 
chosen, the perspective plan should be worked out on that basis. 

Five-Year Plans 

1.61. A document entitled* “The Planning Process” published by 
the Planning Commission in 1963 had broadly indicated the manner 
in which the Planning process had evolved by that time and what 
was attempted to be done by way of an appropriate process for the 
formulation of the Fourth Plan. In that document it was pointed out 
that the national plan evolves gradually in a series of stages. “The 
first stage is the consideration of the general approach to the for¬ 
mulation of the Five Year Plan. This begins about three years in 
advance of the commencement of the Plan and involves an examina¬ 
tion of the state of economy, identification of its social, economic and 
institutional weaknesses and appraisal of past trends in production 
and rate of growth in relation to the long-term view of the progress 
of the economy. An attempt is made also to suggest the directions 
in which, during the period of the plan, imbalances must be corrected 

or more intensive efforts ensured.At this stage, no attempt 

is made to suggest magnitudes for the Plan; this awaits the fuller 
study which has yet to be undertaken. The first phase of delibera¬ 
tions leads to preliminary indications on the part of the National 
Development Council of the rate of growth to be assumed for the 
next plan and the objectives and considerations which should receive 
special emphasis.” (p. 44). 

162. The second stage was supposed to consist of “studies, not 
yet in too great detail, which are intended to lead to the considera¬ 
tion of what may be described as the draft of a Memorandum on the 
physical content of the Five Year Plan. The inter-relationships and 
the broader dimensions of the Plan are studied within the Planning 
Commission. While these studies proceed, the Planning Commission 
constitutes a series of working groups composed of its own specialists 
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and those of the Ministries concerned at the Centre. To ensure greater 
participation, while the groups are expected to report to the Planning 
Chairmen of the groups, and a considerable part of the technical 
from the Ministries and more often the permanent heads, serve as 
Chairmen of the groups, and a considerable part of the technical 
study in each field is undertaken by experts in the Ministries and 
in the technical organisations associated with them. The working 
groups are expected to review the performance of the economy in 
their respective fields, assess progress in achieving the policy objec¬ 
tives outlined in the current and preceding plans, and point out 
deficiencies which may have been observed. From time to time, the 
working groups raise questions as to the- assumptions to be made in 
the formulation of further plans and on those the Planning Com¬ 
mission is expected to provide the necessary guidance. As the work¬ 
ing groups at the Centre begin their work, State Governments are 
also advised to constitute similar working groups of their own, and 
arrangements are made for the working groups at the Centre and 
in the States to be in informal contact with one another. The main 
object of the working groups in the States is to tiry to build up a 
picture of the development plan of each State. In the practice hitherto 
followed, State plans have not started with a view as to 
the overall dimensions which they might aim at; but have been 
built up on the basis of sectoral studies. However, once the outline 
of a long-term plan for the country as a whole, including also similar 
plans for individual States and regions, has been evolved, at the 
State level also an overall view will become feasible at a fairly 
early stage in the formulation of the Plan. In several sectors, while 
the expert working groups undertake studies, the Planning Com¬ 
mission constitutes Panels, composed of leading experts and workers 
drawn mainly from outside the Government, to advise on the broader 
aspects of policy and approach towards the formulation of the Plan 
in their respective fields.” (pp. 44-45). 

1.63. After this the Commission is expected to gather the main 
features of the Plan, including the principal magnitudes, into a draft 
Memorandum. The draft Memorandum, after it is approved by the 
National Development Council, provides the basis for the formulation 
of State plan proposals and also for the preparation of a draft Outline 
of the national plan. The Draft Outline is a further elaboration of the 
earlier Memorandum and is intended to give more content to the plans 
envisaged for different sectors and to bring out the main issues of 
policy and objectives and the approach which is proposed to be adopt¬ 
ed. The draft Outline, after approval by the National Development 
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Council, is put forth for public discussion and consideration. Com¬ 
ments and opinions of various sections of the population and those ex¬ 
pressed in Parliament and Parliamentary Committees are considered 
before finalising the Plan. In the meanwhile, detailed discussions are 
held with States about their plan proposals and tentative conclusions 
about State plans and Central assistance for State plans are arrived 
at. On the basis of these and other discussions, the full scale Five 
Year Plan is prepared and this becomes an authorised document 
after approval by the Union Cabinet and by the National Develop¬ 
ment Council. 

1.64. The procedures as outlined by the Planning Commission 
in the document quoted above were not the actual procedures exactly 
followed at the time of formulating any one of. the previous plans, 
but were procedures that were getting crystallised at the time the 
document was prepared as a result of the formulation of the First, 
Second and Third Plans, the Commission had built up certain tradi¬ 
tions of work and these were attempted to be streamlined and 
rationalised when formulating the Fourth Five Year Plan. It is true 
that the formulation of the Fourth Plan has been beset by a number 
of almost unavoidable difficulties—the death of Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Indo-Pakistan conflict, the death of Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, the foreign exchange crisis, devaluation, the food crisis, the 
price spiral and the recession. But one also finds that there are 
certain features of the process of plan formulation itself that are 
defective. 

1-65. It is not necessary for us to go into any details about the 
working of the planning process in the past. The review that we 
have made of its working suggests the necessity of streamlining this 
process. One of the reasons why some sectoral and functional Work¬ 
ing Groups do not work efficiently is that there are no agencies feed¬ 
ing these Groups with well worked out plans and programmes relat¬ 
ing to the sectors or functions. Officials who are very busy in various 
executive and current policy making responsibilities cannot devote 
much time to thinking about five year or long-term plans except on 
the basis of well worked out proposals. But today few good agencies 
exist in most areas for doing this work; a notable exception is the 
Central Water & Power Commission in the field of Irrigation and 
Power. We are suggesting later in this Report (Chapter V) the 
constitution and the strengthening of planning cells for different 
sectors and functions. In our view, the officials of the Planning Com¬ 
mission dealing with a particular subject should be in close touch 
with the work that would be done in such planning cells and other 
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similar agencies. Only if both these elements are secured can the 
Working Groups be expected to provide useful advice and guidelines 
for the formulation of a Five Year Plan. 


1.66. Even this, however, would not be possible if the Commis¬ 
sion is unable to fulfil its initial responsibility of providing a basic 
framework and indicate in much more specific terms the work that 
the various Groups should carry out. As in any other planning 
process, the basic framework itself may have to be modified as more 
detailed plans and programmes are worked out by the planning 
agencies for different sectors and functions; but such an initial frame¬ 
work is essential if the different planning groups etc. are to make 
proposals which are well integrated. Otherwise the Planning Com¬ 
mission finds on its hands proposals which are hardly coordinated 
in physical terms. Even in financial terms, at the time of the formula¬ 
tion of the Draft Memorandum of the Fourth Plan, the total outlays 
proposed by the Working Groups amounted to a total outlay of 
Rs. 24,162 crores while even the optimistic elements in the Planning 
Commission thought only an outlay of about Rs. 15,000 crores feasible 
in financial terms. Obviously there had to be drastic cutting down 
of the suggested outlays. This led to a great deal of wasted efforts. 

1.67. The basic changes that can be made in policies and pro¬ 
grammes during a Five Year Plan are not likely to be very large. 
A number of schemes would be continuing and a number of pro¬ 
grammes would have to be further intensified and deve¬ 
loped. The only choice might be about the tempo at which they 
should be developed—and even there, the choice might be quite 
limited. The real difference can arise about $he taking up of new 
schemes and programmes and these, especially the more costly and 
time consuming, will pertain not so much to the next five year period 
as to the next but one. The really important choices, therefore, would 
relate to the long-term and not the medium term plans. But these 
choices have to be made at the time of the formulation of a Five 
Year Plan. This further emphasises the fact that if a proper choice 
is not made, it becomes more difficult to bring about the necessary 
development in the next five or ten years’ period. These choices are 
crucial and need to be made after appropriate technical work and 
deliberation in depth. No improvement in the planning process is 
possible if the Planning Commission and the Government do not come 
to conclusions about such basic issues. Patching up verbal com¬ 
promises or evading the crucial issues will not serve any purpose. 
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1.68. It appears, however, that in spite of their very best attempts, 
the Planning Commission and the Government may continue to face 
a significant degree of uncertainty about the availability of crucial 
resources, specially foreign exchange, required for the development 
plan. In such a case they may like to. keep two courses open, one 
based on a modest estimate about exports and foreign aid and !the 
other based on a more optimistic one. They may similarly like to 
have two variants based on different assumptions about crop harvests. 
It might be useful to have a development plan for Five Years worked 
out on what at the time of formulation are thought to be the most 
reasonable assumptions to make, at the same time keeping ready a 
well thought out alternative based upon different assumptions. As 
we have seen from the past experience of our planning, the neces¬ 
sity many times arises of having to think of a ‘core plan’ or even a 
hard core pi the plan. It is obviously better that thinking about such a 
‘core plan’ is a part of the overall plan thinking rather than a subr 
sequent analysis undertaken in conditions of crisis. 

1.69. The number of Working and Planning Groups and sub- 
Groups set up in connection with the formulation of the Fourth Five 
Year Plan was quite large. There is no sanctity about any particular 
number and it is quite obvious that, as the complexity and magni¬ 
tude of development increases, we shall have to create more such 
groups. But the detailed planning work, as we are suggesting later 
(Chapter V) has to be done by appropriate full-time agencies. The 
task of the Working or Planning Groups should be to bring the 
experience and knowledge of persons closely related to the fields to 
bear upon the programmes and plan suggestions worked out by the 
planning or technical agencies. The number of such Groups should 
be such that, with an appropriate coordinating machinery provided 
by the Plan Coordination, Group or the use of a device like a Steering 
Committee consisting of the heads of the Working Groups, it should 
be possible to ensure coordinated development of the work of the 
different Groups. 

1.70. We may also say something about the composition of the 
Working Groups and other Consultative Bodies in plan formulation. 
In our view there is unnecessary exclusion of non-governmental and 
non-official elements from the Working Groups, especially those deal¬ 
ing with crucial sectors and functions. The best technical and other 
talent and experience should be brought in for this work irrespective 
of whether they belong to the Ministries, technical organisations, 
public sector, private sector, or other professional and expert bodies. 
Entrusting the work of plan formulation mainly to groups of officials 
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and using non-officials for occasional advice and consultation is hardly 
the way to obtain, genuine non-official participation and cooperation 
or to secure the best out of the limited talent available in the country. 
In sectors where field experience is important, State officials should 
be associated, not to represent particular States, but as experts in 
their own right. 

1.71. It is also essential that the Planning Commission should be; 
the really effective agency responsible for the appointment and func¬ 
tioning of these Groups even though the officials of the concerned 
Ministry play a large role in it. It may be useful to put an officer, of 
the Commission full time in'charge of each* Working Group. This is 
necessary to ensure that the Groups work effectively and within the 
basic framework of the Plans as indicated by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. It has occasionally happened in the past that some Groups just 
had two or three sittings and furnished some kind of a Report. This 
is hardly useful. 

1.72. One of the major deficiencies in plan formulation proce¬ 
dures as they have worked in the past is that there is little commu¬ 
nication between planners at the Centre and planners in the States 
during the evolution of their thinking on plan programmes and poli¬ 
cies. Even though at the time of the formulation of the Fourth Plan 
it had been decided that the Groups constituted at the Centre should 
-keep in close touch with their counterparts constituted in the States 
this did not materialise in practice. The result was that the State 
plan proposals were worked out largely in isolation from the main 
trends of plan thinking at the Centre and this led to a number of 
proposals which had no chance of being accommodated in the over¬ 
all national plan. The recommendations we are making later* ini 
the Report for improving and strengthening the institution of Pro¬ 
gramme Advisers should be of help in this respect. The creation of 
planning cells in Ministries, the streamlining of the Planning Com¬ 
mission’s own internal organisation and the constitution of planning 
bodies in the States should be of considerable assistance in im T 
proving such communication. 

1.73. We have already recommendedf in our Interim Report that 
the National Development Council should operate more continu¬ 
ously and systematically than has been the case in the past. This 
further involves that the N.D.C. and its sub-Committees should be 
utilised much more regularly as instruments of communication as 

* See Chapter X, paras 10.61 to 10.71. 

j- See Interim Report, para 2.43. 
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well as consultation between the States and the Centre. It will per¬ 
haps not be inappropriate to mention here that no worthwhile con¬ 
sultation is possible if discussion papers are made available to parti¬ 
cipants at the last minute. A number of persons in the States, both' 
at the political and the official levels, have mentioned this as one of 
the reasons for the deliberations of the N.D.C. not being sufficiently 
effective. 

1.74. Another deficiency in our planning process is the marginal 
role played by industry in general, and by the private sector in 
particular, in the process of plan formulation. We are discussing 
later* in the Report the question of setting up proper links between 
the planning organisations and industry. We should only mention 
here that in our view an appropriate contribution by different in¬ 
dustrial groups to thinking about plan formulation is essential both 
for making the plan realistic and for making important elements in 
industry feel committed to the plan. It is necessary to have effective 
communication not only between the Ministries and the Planning 
Commission but also between the Ministries dealing with particular 
economic sectors or functions and the industrial, business, techni¬ 
cal or other professional organisations operating in that field. One 
of the most significant contributions of the planning experience in 
France has been the very useful functions that the Modernisation 
Commissions in that country have performed, both for advising the 
Planning Commission and for ensuring better communication bet¬ 
ween the Government and the industry, on the one hand, and among 
different elements in industry itself, on the other. We understand that 
in the U.K., the experience about what are called ‘little NEDDIES’, 
i.e., specially constituted Consultative Councils for main groups of 
industry, is similarly happy. We, therefore, think that this is an im¬ 
portant lesson that may be profitably learnt from the exeprience of 
these countries. 

Annual Plans 

1.81. The sysem of annual plans had not developed very much in 
the First Five Year Plan period. The system was first introduced in 
1957 in relation to the formulation of State annual plans for 1957-58. 
In the case of the States this arose at least partly because -the amount 
of Central assistance to be given to the States was not definitely fix¬ 
ed in the Second Plan. It was, therefore, necessary to decide it on a 
year to year basis in the light of the resources position at the Centrte 
and in the States and the requirements of the Plan at that stage. FoU 

* See Chapter V, paras 5.91, 5.92 and 5.93. 
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the Third Plan, the Central assistance for each State for the Plan 
period as a whole had been determined in advance. But, by this 
time, annual plans had come to be emphasised as an important tool 
of properly phased development. The system of preparing annual 
plans for States, therefore, continued in the Third Plan period. Asl 
the Fourth Plan has not been finalised up to now, the annual plans 
have assumed even greater importance. Annual plans for States for 
the years 1966-67 and 1967-68 were prepared and it seems that the 
annual plan for 1968-69 will also be prepared by the Planning Com¬ 
mission now before any definite decision is taken about the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. 

1.82. As regards the annual plan relating to the Union Govern¬ 
ment, it was the practice from a very early stage of planning that 
the Planning Commission be closely associated with the preparation 
of the Union Government’s Capital Budget or that part of it which 
related to development. There always used to be some discussions 
between the Planning Commission and the various developmental' 
Ministries regarding their proposed developmental outlays for the 
forthcoming year. In recent years an attempt was made to give more 
content and purpose to these discussions. For example, in a memo¬ 
randum issued by the Planning Commission in 1961 to all the Mi¬ 
nistries of the Government of India regarding their plan proposals 
for 1962-63, it was pointed out: 

“As Ministries are aware, the preparation of Annual Plans is 
of crucial importance in the execution of the Third Five 
Year Plan. In the past, more attention was given to thesei 
plans in relation to the States than the Centre. From this 
year onwards, it is intended that the emphasis should be 
put on the annual plans of Central Ministries as well. In 
the preparation of the annual plans, each Ministry is, 
therefore, requested to visualise, besides the tasks which 
it may itself be carrying out or sponsoring through the 
States, also those tasks which other public or private agen¬ 
cies are expected to execute in the concerned sector dur¬ 
ing the coming year. Attempts should also be made to ensure 
that the programmes included in these annual plans 
are properly synchronised with those of related sectors. 
Further, in view of the large number of major projects 
being undertaken, the annual plan should be regarded as an 
essential instrument of advance planning for the succeed¬ 
ing years. The annual plan has, therefore, to be set out in 
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fair detail, defining the tasks and obligations of all con¬ 
cerned, and indicating time schedules which must be ad¬ 
hered to as closely as possible. 

“Moreover, it will be necessary for the Planning Commission, 
with the help of the Ministries, C.S.O. and the Reserve 
Bank of India, to project the growth of the economy over 
the next year, identify the principal tasks and prdblemsl 
ahead and formulate appropriate policies in advance. For 
this purpose, it is requested that the Ministries may supply 
to the Planning Commission by the end of November, 1961 
any data they have on projections of output or demand as 
well as appraisals of existing or anticipated difficulties in 
accelerating the rate of growth in their sectors. 

“Thus, preliminary work on the annual plan at the Centre for 
1962-63 has to provide the broad frame within which State 
and sectoral plans may be worked out and implemented. 
The plan at the Centre should also take into account the 
growth of private sector of the econofny, both organised 
and unorganised, and should initiate the process of for¬ 
mulating definite programmes for all important industries 
in the private sector with the help, where necessary, of 
Development Councils and other agencies. 

“The Ministries concerned with Social Services may present, 
schemes for the Annual Plan according to the accepted 
‘programme limits’, subject to the undertaking that these 
schemes may have to be revised later in the light of the 
financial provision for 1962-63 which the Ministry of 
Finance may indicate on the basis of an assessment of the 
overall financial situation.”* 

1.83. We have given this long quotation to indicate what the Plan¬ 
ning Commission’s conceptual approach to the Annual Plan is. An 
earlier indication regarding the importance of the annual plan to the 
process of planning had been given in the Second Five Year Plan 
document: 

“However important the strides in the future, the next step 
ahead is, for the moment, the most crucial. A five year 
plan has, therefore, to be broken up into annual plans or 
programmes, and performance must be judged more and 
more in terms of the tasks executed on an annual basis. 

* Planning Commission O.M.F. No. PC(P)2(2)/MIN/61, dated October 28, 1961. 
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This is not to say that there should be no flexibility in the 
matter of taking on and seeing through programmes or 
projects, but this flexibility must be part of the annual 
plans themselves rather than in the nature of ad hoc ad¬ 
justments. The Central and State Governments operate in 
terms of ah annual budget, and this offers a natural oppor¬ 
tunity for reviewing and adjusting the broad annual phas¬ 
ing indicated in the five year plan. But this review has to 
be undertaken by the Planning authorities on a considera¬ 
tion of the overall needs of the economy and experience* 
in respect of the fulfilment of tasks for the year about to 
end. 

‘‘Planning is not a once-for-all exercise for a five year period; 
it requires a continual watch on current or incipient trends, 
systematic observations of technical, economic and social 
data and adjustments of programmes in the light of new 
requirements. 

“.the plan has to be regarded as a framework within which 

programmes for each year have to be worked out in detail 
and implemented.”* 

1.84. In practice, the so-called annual plan has been a much more 
modest attempt. As regards the Union Government, till recently, the 
Finance Ministry finalised its proposals regarding the Capital Budget 
of the Government of India without necessarily waiting for the Plan¬ 
ning Commission’s advice regarding the plan proposals put forward 
by different Union Ministries. Whether a particular proposal was 
based on what had been included in the Five Year Plan or not, of 
course, continued to be important. More recently, the Planning Com¬ 
mission has been organising discussions with Developmental Minis¬ 
tries regarding their Capital Budget proposals in cooperation with 
the Ministry of Finance (the recently abolished Department of Co¬ 
ordination used to be associated with this), and this meant that to 
some extent the plan proposals for the Union Ministries for the forth¬ 
coming year were vetted by the Planning Commission before the 
Ministry of Finance took a decision regarding them. 

1.85. The Planning Commission on the other hand played, a much 
more crucial role regarding the annual plans of the States. The rea¬ 
son was that the State Governments have come to be increasingly 
dependent upon Central assistance to meet the requirements of their 
developmental outlays; and the grant of Central assistance has been 

• The! Second Five Year Plan, 1956, pp. 18-19. 
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largely dependent upon the recommendation of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. The procedure that has been used more recently for this 
purpose is as follows. 

1.86. The Planning Commission, mainly with the help of Pro¬ 
gramme Administration Division and the Economic Division, pre¬ 
pares an estimate of developmental outlays required to be made 
during the forthcoming year, the possibility of mobilisation of re¬ 
sources by the States and the Union Territories, and the amount of 
Central assistance that should be made available. This problem is 
then discussed between the Planning Commission and the Union Mi¬ 
nistry of Finance and the latter gives a tentative indication of the 
overall amount of Central assistance that may be available for the 
annual plans of the States. The Planning Commission then thinks in 
terms of the distribution of this total amount among various States: 
and this figure is intimated to the State Governments along with the 
guidelines regarding the formulation of the annual plans. 

1.87. The States then send their annual plan proposals. These 
proposals are examined and discussed between the Planning Com¬ 
mission and the State Government concerned. The discussion lasts 
for a period of three days in the case of a State, and two days in the 
case of a Union Territory. The discussions initially take the form of 
examination of different sectoral aspects of the plan by Working 
Groups consisting of the representatives of the Central Ministries, 
State Governments and the concerned Division of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, There is also a detailed discussion on the financial resour¬ 
ces position of the State in a special Working Group which is pre¬ 
sided over by the Programme Adviser concerned. The reports of all 
these Working Groups are finalised on the second day of the discus¬ 
sion. The Programme Adviser then considers the recommendations 
of the Working Groups and, after a further discussion with the State 
Planning and Finance officials, puts forward his proposals to the 
Planning Commission. These are discussed between the Planning 
Commission and the State Government on the third day at the minis¬ 
terial level. At the end of the meeting, an agreement is expected to 
be reached regarding the annual plan outlays of the State, Central 
assistance and the mobilisation of State resources. When all the State 
discussions are over, the agreed figures about Central assistance and 
State Plan outlays are conveyed to the State Governments. Some¬ 
times, additional Central assistance may be involved and the matter 
has to be discussed between the Planning Commission and the Minis¬ 
try of Finance. The approach is that all this should be decided in! 
time to enable the State Budgets to be finalised on an appropriate 
and agreed basis. 
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1.88. From this discussion of the annual plan, one can easily see 
that the term annual plan is somewhat of a misnomer. What is at¬ 
tempted is working out of annual Capital and Revenue Budgets re¬ 
lating to plan outlays in the public sector. The criteria adopted are 
not very different from those adopted in the normal financial exami¬ 
nation except that, as there is already a five year programme which 
has been accepted, the annual programme can be put in appropriate 
relationship with this five year programme. One other major opera¬ 
tional improvement that is of some significance is that, taking into 
view the special problems faced or requirements felt, emphasis may 
be given to certain programmes. In some years in the Third Five 
Year Plan, for example, special programmes for agricultural produc¬ 
tion were instituted and special Central assistance or at least accele¬ 
rated assistance was provided for them. 

1.89. On the whole, it has not been possible to make an effective 
overall review of the economy or to take a full view about the fur¬ 
ther prospect when undertaking the preparation of the annual plan. 
Moreover, because there is no full-scale annual phasing of the Five 
Year Plan and usually no proper phasing over time of major pro¬ 
jects, there is no criterion by which the proposals put forward by 
different authorities—Central or State—can be judged as against the 
original plan. There is also no system of adequate appraisal or pro¬ 
gress reporting which would provide an appropriate basis for judg¬ 
ing the proposals. There is also very little integrated approach in 
the discussions on the different proposals. In the case of discussions 
on the State Plans, it is frequently found that each sectoral Working 
Group goes its own way and the Programme Adviser finds that he 
has to take an integrated approach largely by himself without much 
assistance from the discussions in the Working Groups. A further 
point about the State annual plan discussion is that it is a race 
against time and decisions have to be reached quickly without ade¬ 
quate time for discussion, reflection or evaluation. In the case of the 
annual plan for the Centre, all that is achieved is a general discus¬ 
sion and no effective guidance or control function is achieved through 
this process. 

1.90. We have already suggested in our Interim Report* that 
there should be a full-scale progress report and appraisal regarding 
plan developments for a year, prepared by the Evaluation Wing, 
within six months of the completion of the year. The Planning Com¬ 
mission may also prepare a kind-of general economic forecast for the 


• See Interim Report, para 4.71. Also see Chapter II. para 2.172 o£ this Report. 
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coming year in cooperation with the Ministry of Finance—the Minis¬ 
try of Finance anyway does it for budgetary purposes—and this may 
be used for the purpose of suggesting significant changes necessary 
in the phased programme of development as outlined already in the 
Five Year Plan. If the forecast indicates that production capacity 
or potential already brought into existence is not likely to be effect¬ 
ively utilised—and this is bound to affect adversely national income 
savings and plan outlay—the Commission will have the obligation to 
suggest measures for correcting this to the maximum possible extent. 
At the same time, the Progress and Appraisal Report may be taken 
into account to see where adjustments, either by way of acceleration 
or deceleration, should be made in the next year’s programme for a 
particular sector. It is on these modifications or adjustments that at¬ 
tention may be focussed in the case of discussions with States and 
Ministries. 

1.91. At the same time, there should be a full-scale discussion bet¬ 
ween the Planning Commission and the State authorities and also 
the developmental Ministries where the progress' and appraisal re¬ 
port in regard to the particular State or Ministry is considered and! 
steps to improve plan performance in the future discussed. The time¬ 
table for this should be so organised that the various important 
elements that should participate in the discussion can do so, and 
this without undue hurry. 

1.92. The Planning Commission itself, both in its document on, 

the Planning Process and, more recently, in the Draft Outline of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan has agreed that the Annual Plan as it is used 
at present contains serious deficiencies. “The appraisal of perform¬ 
ance, both for the preceding year and the current year, which accom¬ 
panies the preparation of the annual plan, is generally incomplete 
and gaps in performance are not located with sufficient precision. 
Since accurate information is not always available for past and cur¬ 
rent performance and forecasts for the succeeding year contain a 
large element of guess-work, there is a temptation to proceed rigidly 
on the basis of estimates and targets embodied in the Five Year Plan 
without taking the opportunity, which the annual plan should pro¬ 
vide, of revising the earlier estimates, bringing them up-to-date and 
preparing fresh forecasts for later years. 

“In relation to industrial programmes in the private sector, 
procedures now in vogue do not provide for systematic review of past 
performance and for a close enough appreciation of current needs and 
pf plans for the following year. Plans for production, imports and 
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exports, are not as closely integrated as they need to be. It has not 
been possible yet to prepare systematic annual balances and forecasts 
for key materials or to link up estimates of requirements adequately 
with plans drawn up for the more important industries, projects and 
programmes.”* 

1.93. We agree with this assessment regarding the Annual Plan, 
process. We also broadly agree with the improvements suggested by 
the Planning Commission in the process.f Making a clear-cut dis¬ 
tinction between continuing projects for which adequate resources 
must be made available to ensure completion, and new projects 
which should be taken up only when they are fully worked out and 
are ready for implementation and the resources for them assured, is 
an important step in such improvement. Along with financial provi¬ 
sions, the physical tasks to be fulfilled and the tests by which pro¬ 
gramme performance would be judged must also be carefully laid 
down. While some of this may take time to implement, the Annual 
Plan discussions may concentrate on broader issues, such as, resour¬ 
ces mobilisation, appraisal of performance in key areas, important 
policy problems and the requirements of major projects. Detailed 
planning within such a framework, and further necessary adjust¬ 
ments, should be largely left to the Ministries and the States, with 
provision for a systematic follow up by the Commission of the pro¬ 
gress of the Plan. In this way the Annual Plan discussions can be 
made more fruitful and the annual plans improved in their depth 
and scope and, therefore, their usefulness. 

# Government of India, Planning Commission: Fourth Five Year Plan—A Draft 
Outline, p. 156. 

f ibid., pp. 157-158. 
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CHAPTER 11 


INTERNAL ORGANISATION AND PROCEDURES OF WORK 
IN THE PLANNING COMMISSION 

Functions of the Groups in the Plan Formulation Wing 

2.11. As we have already indicated* in our Interim Report, the 
two principal functions of the Planning Commission should be : 

(A) plan formulation and revision; and 

(B) plan appraisal and evaluation. 

Regarding the process of plan formulation, our basic approach is as 
follows: 

(i) The Planning Commission should only be responsible for 
formulating the objectives, laying down priorities, indicating broad 
sectoral outlays, fixing the basic targets and approving the main 
programmes together with criteria for selection of projects and 
schemes. Detailed sectoral planning including elaboration of the 
targets and formulation of individual projects and schemes, their de¬ 
tailed examination, scrutiny and implementation should be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the respective Central Ministries, State Governments 
and other executive agencies. The Commission need go into the details 
of only those projects which involve a very substantial amount of 
investment outlay or a sizable foreign exchange component, or have 
inter-State or other significant policy implications. The approach 
should be carefully to select a few important projects for closer 
scrutiny by the Commission and leave the rest largely to the discre¬ 
tion of other agencies. The Commission’s interest in these selected 
projects should be mainly confined to examining their place in and 
repercussions, both in physical and financial terms, on the integrated 
scheme of planned development and ensuring that their economic, 
technical and administrative feasibility has been properly examined. 
Individual references on schemes should cease to come to the Com¬ 
mission except when they pertain to major deviations from the Plan. 

(ii) As a general rule, greater freedom of action, than in the past, 
would be permitted to the States in the matter of State subjects 
except in matters involving national priorities. While in certain 
crucial areas such as seed multiplication farms, technical education 


• Interim Report, para 4.51. 
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and family planning. Central direction, scrutiny and control may 
have to be greater, these objectives can be met by having a small 
number of Centrally sponsored schemes, or through the mechanism 
of tied assistance for a few such crucial programmes. In the welfare 
or the social services sector, where regional and local variations are 
many and aspirations different, considerable initiative and freedom 
of choice must be given to the States. The Central responsibility 
in this area should be mainly restricted to ensuring uniformity in 
certain spheres and the fulfilment of minimum national standards in 
others. 

2.12. We have already indicated* in our Interim Report the 
grouping of subjects as considered appropriate by us and have also 
broadly indicated the kind of work expected from the Groups. It is 
not our intention to enumerate the detailed items of work that each 
Group is expected to do. But we shall briefly mention the functions 
which are common to most of the Groups and also those which 
belong to each Group separately. 

In the abstract, the functions of the Groups in the Plan Formula¬ 
tion Wing would be as follows: 

(i) Assessment of needs. 

(ii) An estimate of the possible, and spelling out of the assump¬ 
tions for making the possible, achievable. 

(iii) Concretisation of the objective finally selected. This would 
involve consideration of the strategy; policy implications 
and measures; broad allocation of outlays; priorities; target 
fixation; examination of large projects and schemes for in¬ 
clusion in the Plan; laying down norms and criteria for 
selection of such schemes; assessment of the requirements 
of the material, financial and human resources for the 
plan; and time phasing of the plan tasks. 

(iv) Planning is a two-way process. The Commission would be 
providing a certain amount of lead and guidance to the 
States, Ministries and other sectoral agencies. The latter 
in turn would be feeding the Commission with useful data, 
policy proposals and ideas about programmes for develop¬ 
ment in the light of which the Planners may modify the 
national plans. Carrying on a continuous dialogue of this 
nature would be an important function of the Groups. 


* See Interim Report, paras 4.61 to 4.70. 
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(v) Assessing the implementation dfcs&te PeJWflnt ^o^ctes and 
suggesting revision of these policies in the light of such 
assessment. 

(vi) Suggesting adjustments in priorities and outlays, and modi¬ 
fication of programmes in the light of the Progress and 
Appraisal Reports and other studies of the Evaluation 
Wing. 

Perspective Planning Group 

2.21. As we have already indicated* in our Interim Report this 
Group should be responsible for working out long-term projections 
of economic development, the implications of the assumed rates and 
alternative models of growth, and for providing a picture of inter¬ 
related commodity balance for ensuring balanced economic growth. 
It should study from time to time the inter-relationship of the various 
sectors and check the consistency of various targets set within a five- 
year period, examine their impact on the long-term perspectives and 
suggest modifications in the five-year programme so that the long¬ 
term perspectives are not distorted. At the same time, it will be its 
responsibility to adjust the perspective in the light of the develop¬ 
ing situations. 

2.22. One of the principal determinants of development in any 
economy is the natural endowment of the country. However, no single 
Department either at the Centre or in the States is exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the task of investigating the natural resources. Work 
would have to be started on identifying the principal gaps in our 
knowledge in regard to these resources well in time if bottlenecks 
are not to develop later. Work of this nature does not yield immediate 
tangible benefits with the result that, when confronted by financial 
stringency, the executive agencies, concerned mainly with short-term 
considerations, are tempted to prune the already moderate provisions 
made for this purpose. The Planning Commission, however, has a role 
as a ‘trustee’ for the future. One of the major functions of this Group 
would, therefore, be to keep watch on the implementation of pro¬ 
grammes drawn up in this connection and to ensure that they are 
properly carried out. 

2.23. Obviously, in the field of natural resources, it is not neces¬ 
sary for the Commission itself to undertake or even to direct the 
studies which are required. The Commission’s task should be three¬ 
fold: 

(a) to indicate the studies that are needed; 


• See Interim Report, para 4.65. 
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(b) to ensure that these are organised through the existing 
agencies if necessary by strengthening them or suggesting 
the creation of new agencies; and 

(c) to be in continuous touch with these agencies to ensure that 
the studies are carried out according to the prescribed time 
schedules. 

2.24. Then we have the problem of conservation, augmentation 
and proper utilisation of the natural resources. It should be the res¬ 
ponsibility of this Group to study the patterns of utilisation and ex¬ 
plore the possibilities regarding the alternative use of scarce resources. 
This is no doubt basically the function of scientific research. In this 
field too, the Group’s task should be to identify the major areas where 
research would be crucial and pose problems to the research insti¬ 
tutions. For this purpose, the Group will have to keep itself informed 
about major technological changes and study their impact on the use 
of resources. Meaningful projections of a long-term nature will not 
be possible without adequate knowledge of the rapid technological 
changes taking place in many industries. 

2.25. In the field of manpower, the Group should study, in colla¬ 
boration with the Institute of Manpower Research and other similar 
agencies, methodological problems relating to manpower planning. 
Apart from long-term manpower planning it should also attempt, in 
cooperation with the Manpower Directorate of the Home Ministry 
and the other'.existing agencies, to study the problems of estimation 
of manpower stock in different fields, the qualitative upgrading of 
the existing stock and changes in the pattern of production. Thus in 
the field of long-term planning, its efforts should be directed towards 
bringing about both a quantitative as well as a qualitative balance. 

Economic Group 

2.31. The major pre-occupation of the Economic Division in the 
past was the assessment of financial resources. This position was 
partly rectified in 1961 by setting up a separate Unit on Economic 
Growth and Policy. However, the precise area of activities of this 
Unit was not clearly defined. We envisage the following areas of 
study for the Group in this field: 

major policy implications of alternative rates of growth; 

the policy implications of the directive principles of State policy 
as embodied in the Constitution; 

the long-term and five-year policies relating to incomes, wages 
and prices; 
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problems of credit policy, savings and investment; 

study of current economic policies of the Government from 
the point of view of their impact on Plan objectives. 

2.32. The existing Economic Division also has an Inter-Industries 
Study Group. Its main function is' to prepare inter-industry tables 
and the application of that analysis to the economy. This is a very 
small group which so far has mainly concentrated on collection of 
information and providing a certain amount of material for the 
newer type of economic analysis that is being used for programming 
purposes. We feel that studies of this nature belong more appro¬ 
priately to the Perspective Planning Group which is already doing 
work of this kind. We, therefore, recommend that this work need 
no longer be the responsibility of the Economic Group. 

2.33. Estimation of internal financial resources from time to time 
should continue to be a function of this Group. Another important 
activity of this Group should be to study the problems of over-all 
resource mobilisation including changes in fiscal policy necessary for 
that purpose, and the price and related policies of public enterprises, 
in the context of development. 

2.34. It is necessary to provide technical guidance to the States 
in the matter of resource mobilisation. During the course of our dis¬ 
cussions with certain States, we got an impression that they would 
welcome such assistance. At present, there is no agency at the Centre 
which studies on a continuous basis problems of State finances and 
measures for mobilisation of resources. We recommend that a Unit 
for this purpose may be set up in the Economic Group. This Unit, 
may also prove to be of general assistance to the Ministry of Finance 
and to the Finance Commission, whenever it is set up. 

2.35. Problems relating to employment and employment policy 
cannot be divorced from the issues relating to incomes, wages and 
investment policy. We have, therefore, suggested the allotment of 
the subject of employment to the Economic Group. 

2.36. In relation to the problems of external resources, we envi¬ 
sage fihat the conduct of basic studies as well as other work such as 
negotis tions for foreign aid will be the responsibility of the concerned 
ministries of the Union Government. The Commission’s function 
would be to draw up a five-year picture of requirements, and bring 
out the p'olicy implications arising out of the gap in the balance of 
payments' situation or the overall resources gap. This is an extremely 
complex task. The assumptions relating to the availability of external 
assistance are bound to remain an uncertain factor in any exercise 
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that may be undertaken. But the same uncertainty need not extend 
to what can be achieved either by way of export promotion or import 
substitution. 

2.37. A precise definition of the food problem, and the require¬ 
ments of a long-term food policy, were clearly brought out in the 
First Five-Year Plan document. However, from the Second Plan on¬ 
wards, the Commission somehow did not continue to highlight this 
with the same emphasis and forcefulness which characterised its 
statement on food policy in the First Plan. The Commission does not 
ever appear to have set up a full Unit to look after this important 
work on a whole time basis. We suggest the assignment of this work 
to the Economic Group as the problems of food policy are closely 
related to and have a great impact on . price policy as well as to 
incomes, savings and investment. 

Plan Coordination Group 

2.41. We have already indicated* in our Interim Report that the 
principal functions of this Group should be to: 

(a) put together various strands of development plans worked 
out by the various groups and 

(b) bring them to a focus, initially for appropriate considera¬ 
tion in the Commission itself and later for obtaining the 
decisions of the concerned governmental agencies. 

2.42. We consider this Group as the main functional secretariat 
of the Planning Commission. Thus, this Group will have to bring 
out clearly any inconsistencies or conflicts in objectives and priorities 
in programmes put forward by Ministries and States, to the notice 
of the Planning Commission. The responsibility for editing and 
bringing out the Plan documents would also rest with this Group. 

2.43. An important unit of this Group would be responsible for 
dealing with State Plans as a whole. Some of its important duties 
in this field would be in the sphere of Central assistance, guidelines 
to the States and classification of schemes. Its efforts should be 
directed towards evolving suitable objective standards and criteria 
for these purposes. Studies relating to regional development should 
be another important function of this unit. It is needless to add that 
specific regional studies would have to be carried out by the States 
themselves. We envisage that this Unit would undertake general 
studies regarding the mechanics and methodology of regional deve¬ 
lopment so that it is in a position to provide guidance to the States. 


# See Interim Report, para 4.67. 
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In view of the important nature of the work undertaken in this 
Unit, it should be in charge of an Adviser who is of the status of a 
Senior Joint Secretary or Additional Secretary. 

2.44. We may also make a mention of the documentation func¬ 
tion. A large number of papers are prepared in the Commission from 
time to time, quite a few of which are ‘working papers’. Only the 
‘finished’ papers coming up before the Commission are available at 
a centralised place either in the Plan Coordination or Coordination 
Branches of the Commission; and even these are not properly record¬ 
ed. It would be advantageous if at one place in the Commission a 
systematically arranged record of all the important papers is readily 
available. 

Agriculture and Rural Development Group 

2.51. In a list of subjects dealt with by it, supplied to us by the 
existing Agriculture Division, about fifty subjects have been indi¬ 
cated. Obviously, the Division cannot concern itself with every odd 
item falling under the agricultural sector, nor can it ever possess the 
expertise to do so. The Unit need only be concerned with the 
principal elements of agricultural development and not with sundry 
subjects connected with agriculture. 

2.52. Detailed agricultural planning is not possible in an agricul¬ 
tural economy dominated by millions of peasant proprietors. It is 
also inappropriate to speak of agricultural production targets in the 
same sense as of industrial targets, for the reason that ultimately 
their success or failure would depend on the decisions and actions 
of a large number of peasants over whom the Government has no 
direct control. What is possible is to draw up a coordinated plan of 
inputs like fertilisers, improved seeds, improved practices and credit 
and then provide the necessary incentives to the farmers through a 
suitable agricultural prices policy and adequate marketing facilities. 
In drawing up a coordinated plan, the Group would continuously 
strive to absorb the results of the research conducted in the concerned 
research organisations * and the experience of States and study the 
policy implications of the main determinants of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. 

2.53. In the field of irrigation, the Unit would study the ultimate 
potential, the most economical way of developing this potential and 
the most effective way of utilising the potential created. It need not 
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be concerned with detailed technical work which should continue to 
be handled by the Central Water and Power Commission to the 
extent that the Centre is involved in it. But it should apply certain 
criteria—economic costs and benefits, and adequacy of project pre¬ 
paration—before it permits a major project to be included in the 
Plan. It will be advised in this by the Technical Advisory Committee 
on Irrigation and Power Projects (See Chapter III, para 3.61). 

2.54. In the field of Land Reforms, the principal responsibility 
of the Agriculture Group would be to study the progress of the 
implementation of land reforms on a continuous basis and bring to 
the notice of the Commission and, through it, of the concerned Chief 
Ministers and if need be the N.D.C., lags in implementation or mis¬ 
direction in legislation. It is not necessary that every individual legis¬ 
lation on land reforms should be examined by the Commission, as 
happens at present. 

2.55. In view of the fact that Agriculture is the most important 
single factor on which the over-all development of the rural sector 
depends, we have made the subject of rural development also the 
responsibility of the Agriculture Group. The development of non- 
agricultural employment in rural areas is in many ways tied up 
with agriculture. It is obvious that an integrated plan of rural deve¬ 
lopment must Simultaneously cover schemes for rural industries 
based on local resources, rural transport, rural electrification, provi¬ 
sion of marketing facilities and so on. 

Industry, Transport and Power Group 

2.61. This Group will be concerned with large, medium and small 
industries. The vast range and magnitude of the industries involved, 
both in the private and the public sectors, raise important problems 
of coordinated progress. The basic function of this Group would have 
to be one of examining the factors affecting balanced growth of inter¬ 
related industries, studying the factors which tend to disturb this 
balance and recommending corrective policies. It is in this context 
that it will have to study the implications of Industrial Policy, in¬ 
cluding the respective roles of the public and private sectors, licens¬ 
ing policies, problems of industrial finance, problems of import 
substitution and the question of increasing efficiency and reducing 
industrial costs. We realise that it will not be possible, for the Group 
itself to undertake all the studies that may be necessary. Many of 
these would be conducted by other agencies. What we expect is that 
the Group should have at its disposal the results of all such studies 
for use in drawing up and adjusting the Industrial Plan. 
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2.62. Since development of Power is more directly related to 
industrial and transport development, we have suggested its allot¬ 
ment to this Group. It is obvious that other Groups will also be con¬ 
cerned with it—e.g. the Agricultural Group with rural electrification, 
and also with hydro power because of its interest in irrigation. 
Though power is a concurrent subject, in view of the advantages of 
‘scale’, planning for power' generation may increasingly have to be 
made on a national rather than on a State or regional basis. 

2.63. In the field of transport, the Group’s main function would 
be that of coordination of the transport plans put forward by different 
executive agencies into a balanced transport plan in the light of its 
estimate of long-term transport requirements—more related to indus¬ 
tries but quite obviously also to the requirements of agriculture, and 
other sectors. 

Social Services Group 

2.71. The division of subjects between the Union and the State 
Governments is such that large areas of development in education, 
health and labour welfare are within the purview of the State 
Governments. The Union Government and the Planning Commission 
can only play the role of evolving a national framework of policy, 
working out the main priorities and targets, ensuring the adherence 
of States to certain minimum national standards and providing assis¬ 
tance in such a way as to enable and induce the States to follow 
these broad guidelines. As the Union Government has limited exe¬ 
cutive responsibility in these subjects, most of this work will be the 
only substantive work done by the concerned Ministries at the Union 
level. There have even been questions raised whether separate Minis¬ 
tries for these subjects in the Union Government are justified as the 
Planning Commission can bring about the necessary coordinated 
development in these sectors. Our Study Team is, however, not con¬ 
cerned with these questions. 

2.72. The main task of the Social Services Group in the Planning 
Commission regarding the development of social services, such as 
education, health and labour welfare would be to ensure that the 
development of these takes place in balance with the other parts 
of the Plan and in keeping with the accepted social objectives. In 
the case of a few programmes such as technical education and family 
planning, their success might be of such crucial importance to the 
Plan as a whole that the Planning Commission may have to take 
special interest in their success. Ordinarily, however, we expect that 
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the Commission’s role in these subjects would be limited. The units 
in this Group would, therefore, be small, the Commission depending 
upon the concerned Ministries for most of the work in these areas. 

The Role of the Groups in the over-all Planning Process. 

2.81. It is necessary to make a special mention about the role of 
the different Groups in the planning process. Planning means co¬ 
ordinated effort. A departmental approach would mean the very 
negation of planning. The present organisation of the Commission’s 
Secretariat into different Divisions and Sections, patterned as it is 
somewhat on the lines of a Ministry, seems to have led to compart¬ 
mentalised thinking and lack of adequate mutual communication. It 
is with these considerations in mind that we have recommended the 
organisation of ‘Groups’ dealing with a number of related areas of 
development in place of the former Divisions. The function of the 
Planning Commission is to integrate the sectoral and regional claims 
into a composite, balanced whole and the role of the Groups in the 
Plan Formulation Wing is to participate in this task of integration. 
The Groups must, therefore, have not only sound knowledge of their 
own sectors but also an adequate insight into the essentially inter¬ 
related nature of the different sectors in the economy. This will not 
be achieved by organisational arrangements alone; much will depend 
on the development of suitable personnel capable of thinking of the 
connected tasks together. 

2.91. With the changes in the emphasis regarding functions and 
shedding of certain activities as suggested by us, the problem of 
duplication of work between the Commission and other official 
agencies should be appreciably reduced. However, it should be 
realised that when two or more agencies are looking at the same 
problem, though from different angles, some duplication and over¬ 
lapping of functions are inevitable. In most cases it would be diffi¬ 
cult to draw a clear line of demarcation. The general principle should 
be that whatever work the Commission can get done by other 
agencies, it should not attempt to do itself. If the Commission decides 
to follow this principle, duplication would be considerably reduced. 

Procedures of Work 

2.101. The Commission has been criticised for being “galvanised 
into action” immediately preceding the preparation of a Plan but 
showing little signs of activity during the time in between two Plahs. 
Moreover on occasions like the preparation of the “Memorandum” 
and the “Draft Outline” which have to be presented to the N.D.C. 
by a particular dateline, as also at the time of the preparation of 
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the Annual Plans, the Commission works at a feverish pace. This 
dislocates and disturbs the normal flow of work, which should not 
happen except in the case of real emergencies. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to organise the work of each Group so that its long-term work, 
especially that relating to the preparation of long-term and five-year 
Plans, proceeds smoothly. The Commission, as an expert professional 
body, will never be able to give its best if it is require dto make its 
decisions in an atmosphere of hurry and crisis. It must spread its 
work evenly and plan it methodically and in detail. 

2.102. It is not enough that the subject matter to be dealt with 
by each officer is clearly defined, but this should also be strictly 
adhered to in practice as closely as possible. In allocating work, care 
should be taken to ensure that sufficient time is given to the officer 
and that distribution of work is not uneven. No worthwhile papers 
can be prepared at short notice and under heavy pressure of work. 
It should, therefore, be the responsibility of the Group Advisers to 
draw up, in consultation with the subject specialists working under 
them, a comprehensive annual programme of work which should 
then be broken up into monthly work assignments allotted to officers 
by name. The programme should cover, apart from planning work 
relating to the sector, studies of major policy issues. Whether the 
Government chooses to consult the Commission on a particular matter 
or not, the Commission cannot afford to allow itself to be overtaken 
by events. The Commission’s terms of reference provide that it can 
on its own initiative make such interim or ancillary recommendations 
as may be warranted in the light of the prevailing conditions. Thus 
at any particular point of time the Commission’s thinking, on all 
matters affecting long-term economic development, should have pro¬ 
gressed to a stage, where after taking stock of the existing situation, 
it is in a position readily to advise the Government. 

2.111. The Secretariat assistance to technical Divisions is at pre¬ 
sent provided in the shape of a unit attached to each Division com¬ 
prising a Section Officer, a few Assistants, U.D Cs. and L.D.Cs. 
The size of the supporting complement differs from Division to 
Division depending on the strength of the technical officers and only 
the larger Divisions have a Section Officer heading their secretariat 
adjuncts. In addition, a technical officer of the status of Joint Director 
and above has a Stenographer/Stenotypist attached to him. Normally 
three S.R.Os./R.Os. are given one Stenographer/Stenotypist. We feel 
that this arrangement is not conducive to the efficient functioning of 
an organisation like the Commission. We recommend that the work 
of the Commission should be officer-oriented and the officers be given 
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suitable assistance of Stenographer or Stenotypists. The adoption 
of this change, which the Commission was considering at one stage, 
should eliminate from the technical Groups a large part of the secre¬ 
tariat staff. For handling routine secretarial work and taking care 
of additional typing work, each Group may need an Assistant and 
one or two clerks. This small unit may work under the direct super¬ 
vision of a technical officer nominated for the purpose by the Head 
of the Group. 

2.121. At present the work in the technical Divisions of the Com¬ 
mission is modelled on the same pattern as obtains in a secretariat 
department. The channels of communication are formal and often 
there is lack of adequate communication among the various Divisions. 
Obviously, most of the matters which have vital inter-sectoral reper¬ 
cussions, should be properly thrashed out and reconciled at the 
official level before they are discussed by the Commission. The work 
of the Groups has to be so organised that they work to a common 
purpose. This presupposes that both within the Groups as well as 
among the Groups, there is a free and full exchange of information 
and views so that all possible repercussions of a particular proposal 
are sorted out at the earliest stage in the preparation of papers. 
Inter-group discussions at all levels should become a normal feature 
in the process of'preparation of papers having inter-sectoral impli¬ 
cations. It is only after the proposals have been considered jointly 
at the top official level that issues would become clearly spelt out 
with points of disagreement, if any. This would facilitate, the deci¬ 
sion making process. A further advantage would be that the spe¬ 
cialists would feel relatively more free to express views and make 
suggestions in discussions at the official level. 

2.122. The papers to be submitted to the Commission need not 
be approved, regarding the conclusions, by the Member concerned. 
He would no doubt have the right to ask the concerned Group 
Advisers to look into some points or to reconsider their proposals 
in the light of his observations, but the final paper going before the 
Commission need not bear the stamp of his approval. As would be 
evident from our analysis in the Interim Report* of the ‘port-folio’ 
system, we supported the allocation of subjects to Members on the 
ground that it would be a waste of talent if Members specially 
chosen for their knowledge and experience in particular fields are 
not asked to look after them. While the Members, in the light of 
their special knowledge and experience, would organise, supervise 

* See Interim Report, para 3.63 to 3,66. 



and guide the work of the Groups allotted to them in the best 
possible manner, they should extend full freedom to the technical 
advisers to express their views in the technical papers. prepared by 
them. Consideration of such papers should then be undertaken by 
the Commission as a whole. 

2.123. The programme of the Commission’s meetings should be 
so organised that they are not crammed into a short period of time 
and the agenda is not too heavy. Quite often in the past there have 
been considerable difficulties in arranging meetings of the Commis¬ 
sion in a phased and orderly manner because of the pre-occupation 
of some of the Members with other activities, including tours. 
Various attempts made to ensure the presence of all the Members 
on particular "days a week did not bear fruit. Now that Members 
would not be active politicians, difficulties of this nature should no 
arise. 

Functions of the Plan Evaluation Wing 

2.131. We have already indicated* in our Interim Report the. 
functions and broad lines on which the Plan Appraisal and Evalua¬ 
tion Wing will need to be organised. Broadly speaking, the Wing 
would have the following functions: 

(a) Periodical progress reporting; 

(b) Evaluation studies; 

(c) Special studies on particular aspects of implementation; 

(d) Periodical Plan Appraisals; and 

(e) Socio-Economic research. 

Progress Reporting 

2.141. We do not visualise that the Commission would be 
directly responsible for the collection of progress data at the opera¬ 
tional level. We expect that the Commission would regularly receive 
progress reports from the States, Central Ministries and other major 
implementing agencies. It may also be useful to devise means to 
secure such information from large organised industries in the 
private sector. The Plan Appraisal and Evaluation Wing should use 
the information thus obtained to bring out, once in a quarter, a 
tentative Progress Report on the Plan. Such a report would be of 
considerable assistance in keeping all concerned fully informed 
about the progress of the Plan in different sectors of the economy. 
An Annual Progress Report may also be brought out and published. 


• See Interim Report, paras 4.71 to 4.73. 
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2.142. The Evaluation Wing should select, in consultation with 
the Plan Formulation Wing, a limited number of important plan 
projects both in the public and private sectors, the progress of which 
may be watched closely and continuously, because their timely 
execution would make a significant difference to the success of the 
Plan as a whole. For such projects, there should be monthly pro¬ 
gress reports. The Planning Commission has an Intelligence Room 
where progress of the crucial projects and programmes is main¬ 
tained in the form of charts and other visual aids. We hope that 
these charts and aids would be used for operational purposes. 

Evaluation Studies: 

2.151. The concept of evaluation is essentially different from 
that of progress reporting. For the purpose of clarity, it is necessary 
to make a distinction between what can be described as ‘current’ 
evaluation as against ‘periodical’ evaluation. Broadly speaking, the 
Planning Commission has attempted to do the former kind of 
evaluation through the Programme Evaluation Organisation and the 
latter through the constitution of ad hoc Study Teams under the 
auspices of the Committee on Plan Projects. Though the P.E.O. was 
set up in 1952 with the specific objective of evaluating the Com¬ 
munity Development Programme, over the years, and especially 
since 1960-61, it has enlarged its scope to include the entire field of 
rural development programmes. On the other hand, the Committee 
on Plan Projects, through its Study Teams, has mainly concentrated 
on intensive study of selected projects over the whole area of deve¬ 
lopment. 

2.152. While the studies conducted by the P.E.O. as well as the 
C.O.P.P. have been certainly useful, there are many crucial areas 
of plan implementation which have not been adequately covered by 
either. It is true that evaluation by the Planning Commission can¬ 
not and should not cover all the Plan programmes and schemes; 
but it is necessary that it studies a selected number of important 
projects and programmes closely and continuously. For the remain¬ 
ing areas, reliance would have to be placed mainly on the evalua¬ 
tion machinery in the States and other sectoral organisations. Even 
here it would still be necessary for the Evaluation Wing of the 
Commission to undertake certain studies on a sample basis, so that 
it is able to discharge its responsibility of bringing out Plan apprais¬ 
als. It will also be in a better position to make an objective assess¬ 
ment of progress in a State. It would, therefore, be necessary for 
the Commission to continue to have its own regional evaluation 
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Units spread over the country. It may also be useful to involve 
the Universities and other research organisations in the evaluation 
work. This can be done by farming out some of the studies to them 
through the Research Programmes Committee. The decision as to 
what kind of studies may be given to these bodies would, however, 
have to be solely that of the P.E.O. 

2.153. The other functions of the Central evaluation machinery 
would include study of methodological problems, evolving stan¬ 
dardised concepts and outlines of studies and, in the light of its 
longer experience, guiding and helping the State Evaluation Units. 
The training of evaluation personnel should be the responsibility of 
the Training Institute which we are proposing* later in the Report. 

2.154. As regards the two approaches to evaluation as signified 
in the P.E.O. and the C.O.P.P., we feel that both would be necessary 
for the reason that methods of evaluation of projects in sectors like 
power and manufacturing and mining industries are different from 
those relating to programmes which are community-based. Expertise 
needed to study the projects in the former type of sectors would 
significantly differ from project to project. Such expertise is scarce 
and would, therefore, have to be mobilised from the different sources 
from time to time through the constitution of ad hoc study teams to 
study particular projects. 

2.155. Later in this Report, we are makingf detailed recom¬ 
mendations regarding the institution of Programme Advisers. We 
are suggesting that the institution should be strengthened by the 
appointment of Deputy Programme Advisers at the State level. We 
expect that the Evaluation Wing would work in close collaboration 
with the field offices of the Programme Advisers. The concerned 
Programme Advisers as well as the Group Officers concerned should 
be fully associated with the finalisation of the evaluation reports. 

Special Studies on Particular Aspects of Implementation : 

2.161. We would like to say a few words about the kind of 
studies the Commission has lately been undertaking through the 
Management and Administration Division of the C.O.P.P. and the 
Construction Economies Unit. As a result of evaluation studies, 
certain problem areas are thrown up which require further studies 
with a view to removing the short-comings. Our general approach is 
that in all cases where existing official agencies can take up this 

• See Chapter IV, para 4.47. 

t See Chapter x> paras 10.31 to 10.71. 
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task, it should be made their responsibility. Thus, in the field of 
construction economies, the Ministry of Works, the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power or the Ministry of Transport should be made 
responsible for the study of problems affecting their sectors. Studies 
in the field of management should be entrusted to an agency like 
th£ Bureau of Public Enterprises and those in the field of adminis¬ 
tration, to the Department of Administrative Reforms. Some prob¬ 
lems could be entrusted to research organisations also such as the 
Institutes of Management and the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration. In the long run it would be in the Government’s 
own interest to help build and maintain high competence in such 
agencies and institutions. Only in those cases where the problems 
cut across a number of sectors or affect more than one agency, or 
where the necessary competence or willingness does not exist 
should the Commission set up its own ad hoc enquiry units. Ob¬ 
viously, the units for such studies cannot and should not form a 
part of the permanent organisational structure of the Commission 
and should be wound up as soon as their need is over or a suitable 
agency can be found to undertake such studies on a permanent basis. 

Plari Appraisals: 

2.171. During the First Plan period, an attempt was made to 
bring out annual plan appraisals. A review of the First Plan as a 
whole was also made before the finalisation of the Second Five- 
Year Plan. However, the practice of annual plan appraisals fell into 
disuse during the Second Plan period. There were only two ap¬ 
praisals, viz., the Mid-Term Plan Appraisal and the Progress Report 
for the year 1959-60. There was no five year review of the Second 
Plan performance. Similarly during the Third Plan period the first 
appraisal was made only in the middle of the plan period; later 
another review was brought out to cover the third and the fourth 
years of the Plan. A full-scale review of the Third Plan as a whole 
has not yet been prepared. The main reason for the failure to bring 
out timely appraisals of Plan performance has been the lack of a 
separate agency in the Commission charged exclusively with this 
responsibility. Now that we are recommending the creation of a 
special Wing for this purpose, we hope that the position in this 
respect will improve. 

2.172. We would like to reiterate what we have suggested al¬ 
ready*—that the annual plan appraisals should be brought out every 
year within a period of six months of completion of the Plan year. 


See Interim Report, para 4.71. 
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Such appraisals should provide objective, critical and analytical 
reviews of plan implementation during the preceding year. The 
approach should be to analyse the data so as to locate bottlenecks 
and other factors which were responsible for higher or lower plan 
progress as against the stipulated physical targets. On the basis of 
such appraisals, we expect the Commission to adjust the Plan 
priorities and programmes if necessary, and also indicate any policy 
changes and administrative and procedural adjustments for improv¬ 
ing plan performance. The annual appraisals. would also serve tne 
purpose of offering timely and corrective warnings to the various 
implementing agencies. We hope that five-year Plan appraisals 
would also be brought out as a matter of course. 

Socio-Economic Research: 

2.181. We have already observed* in our Interim Report that 
there is no reason for the Planning Commission to continue the 
support to general socio-economic research provided by it through 
the Research Programmes Committee. This should be the function 
of the proposed Council of Social Science Research as recommended 
in its Interim Report by the Committee on Social Science Research. 
The Final Report of this Committee has, however, not yet been 
submitted to the Planning Commission and we do not know when 
this Report will be submitted. We hope that an organisation for 
supporting the development of social science research on a more 
stable footing will be set up a( an early date. We would not, how¬ 
ever, like to disrupt the present support that a number of social 
science research institutions are receiving for their research pro¬ 
grammes through the Research Programme Committee until such 
an alternative organisation is set up. 

2.182. The Planning Commission may still require certain 
specific studies to be conducted in a certain way. The designs for 
these studies and their organisation as well as the time schedule 
for their completion will have to be worked out by the Planning 
Commission in collaboration with the institutions which are to 
undertake such studies and the work may be given to them on a 
contract basis. Such studies would be directly relevant even in the 
short run, to the Planning Commission’s work. If high quality work 
has to be obtained at comparatively short notice, the institutions 
to be selected for this work should have already established com¬ 
petence in such research and it would be in the Commission’s own 
interest to ensure that such competence is duly maintained in these 


See Interim Report, para 4.42. 
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institutions. Arrangements have been made with the five institutions 
which are involved in studies on planning and development under 
the Committee for Research in Planning and Development. The 
main difference between the work to be done at these five institu- 
tutions and that done under the R.P.C., seems to be that special 
grants for building up research competence and facilities have been 
made available to the former institutions. We suggest that this 
programme should be suitably expanded so as to cover institutions 
dealing with the social and administrative aspects of development 
and a few more institutions in other parts of the country, so as to 
enable them to build up research talent and facilities of a high 
order. It is equally necessary that the Planning Commission should 
clearly pose the problems on which it would like research to be 
undertaken by these institutions and ensure that such research is 
actually undertaken, completed and its results made available in 
timo for the use of the Commission. This will be possible only if the 
Commission and its Groups are clearly aware of their problems and 
the manner in which their solutions can be obtained. 

2.183. Thus even after the constitution of a Council Of Social 
Science research, it would still be necessary for the Commission to 
have a smaller and compact Committee through which to organise 
the studies which have a direct immediate bearing on the Commis¬ 
sion’s work. The reconstituted Research Programme Committee and 
its nucleus secretariat, though located in the Evaluation Wing, would 
obviously have to work in close and constant collaboration with all 
the Groups in the Plan Formulation Wing. 
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CHAPTER III 

Advisory bodies of the planning commission 

General Approach 

3.11. In our Interim Report, we had discussed briefly the working 
of the advisory bodies, set up by the Commission from time to time. 
Our general conclusion was that the large number of advisory groups 
and committees created by the Commission had not, with a few 
exceptions, served a very useful purpose. We also observed that 
while we did not preclude the possibility of the Commission requir¬ 
ing the services of small standing groups for advice on particular 
matters, before constituting them careful thought should be given 
to the purpose for which they are set up and the manner in which 
they should operate*. 

3.12. We understand that the Planning Commission has already 
taken a decision to abolish its various advisory bodies. The inten¬ 
tion seems to be to reconstitute afresh only those which may be 
found necessary. We, therefore, discuss only such Committees the 
continuance of which we consider essential and those which, in our 
opinion, need to be set up newly. 

3.13. The general approach should be that in cases where the 
Central Ministries have created special advisory bodies for consul¬ 
tation in particular subjects, which are also of interest to the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, the Commission should try to utilise these bodies 
for its own purposes to the extent possible, and not set up its own 
parallel set of bodies. If it is felt necessary to obtain the advice of 
some of these bodies on a continuous basis, small sub-Committees 
of these bodies may be attached to the Commission. In areas where 
the need for advice is not felt regularly, but only occasionally for 
particular problems, small ad hoc groups could be constituted for the 
purpose. These may be wound up as soon as their work is over. In 
cases where the Commission requires certain studies to be conduct¬ 
ed, these may be entrusted either to specialists or specialised re¬ 
search institutions, as may be deemed appropriate, on a contract 
basis. The Commission may also find it useful in some cases to 
obtain the advice-of eminent experts in formulating plan policies and 
programmes. Such among them as can spare the necessary time 

• See Interim Report, paras 4.SI to 4.90. 
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can be associated with the Working Groups set up in connection 
with the forumlation of the Five-Year Plans. This is already being 
done to a small extent. Those who do not have so much time to 
spare can be consulted on an individual basis. Where the purpose 
is not so much obtaining expert advice as ascertaining the reaction 
of the concerned interests, consultations can be held with organized 
all India Associations representing these interests. 

3.14. It is only in cases where the type of advice and consultation 
that the Commission needs cannot be had from the existing bodies, 
that Committees may be set up under the auspices or with the initia¬ 
tive of the Commission. They should serve the purpose of bringing 
together experts, obtaining their joint professional advice and im¬ 
proving understanding with the profession. These Standing Com¬ 
mittees or panels should consist of persons who are at the top of the 
profession and are likely to be useful because of their special inter¬ 
ests and also the institutional position occupied by them. Panels of 
Economists and Scientists are examples of Committees of this type. 
Another'type of Standing Committee may bring together essential 
expertise for the purpose of undertaking specific work on behalf of 
the Planning Commission. This work may be either in the form of 
examining inter-related problems through a group of knowledgeable 
and interested persons or conducting a semi-judicial, semi-technical, 
examination as in the case of the Advisory Committees on Projects. 
There may also be Committees on a permanent footing set up for the 
purpose of advising the Commission on the studies that it should 
undertake, the methodology that it should use and the agencies 
through which such studies could be conducted. The Evaluation 
Advisory Board and the Research Programmes Committee would 
belong to such a category. In order that the working of these Com¬ 
mittees should be business-like, they would consist of ten to fifteen 
persons, not exceeding twenty in any case. Sub-Committees may 
also be formed for study of particular problems. 

Committee on Natural Resources 

3.21. The Committee on Natural Resources was constituted in 
December, 1961, with the following objectives: 

(i) to assess from time to time the available information re¬ 
garding the natural resources of the country and to iden¬ 
tify gaps in it in relation to programmes of planned deve¬ 
lopment; 
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(ii) to arrange for the formulation, in collaboration with the 
various organisations concerned, of coordinated program¬ 
mes for surveys of natural resources in different parts of 
the country in relation to plans for long-term economic 
development; 

(iii) to initiate studies on problems relating to natural re¬ 
sources; 

(iv) to make recommendations bearing on the conservation, 
utilisation and development of natural resources; and 

(v) to disseminate information concerning the country’s na¬ 
tural resources through publications. 

3.22. The Committee consisted of twenty-three members, which 
included Members of the Planning Commission, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Chairman of jthe University Grants 
Commission, Chairman, C.W.P.C., Director General, C.S.I.R., Direc¬ 
tor General, N.C.A.E.R., and heads of number of specialised organi¬ 
sations concerned with the survey and assessment of natural re¬ 
sources. It was assisted by a Standing Committee of eleven Mem¬ 
bers and Technical Committees on Land, Water, and Minerals with 
a membership of twenty-four, thirty-one and twenty-five respec¬ 
tively. Sub-committees and Working Groups were appointed from 
time to time for carrying out particular studies. 

3.23. The Committee on Natural Resources rarely met in the 
past. As we have said* in our Interim Report, though some very 
useful work has been done in making an assessment of the natural 
resources of the country, the aim of locating major gaps in informa¬ 
tion and making an organised effort to reduce or eliminate them 
has been onty inadequately achieved. 

3.24. We are of the view that in a field as comprehensive as 
natural resources, the need for a Committee to think on the basic 
problem areas and suggest studies that need to be undertaken, in 
accordance with a determined scale of priorities, is beyond question. 
This is work of a continuous nature, which presupposes that a body 
appointed for the purpose should be composed of persons who can 
find the time necessary for undertaking this task. We do not, there¬ 
fore, see any particular advantage to be gained in associating all 
Members of the Planning Commission and other highly placed per¬ 
sons with this Committee; such persons, because of other demands 
on their time, would hardly ever find 'time effectively to serve on 


• See Interim Report, para 4.03. 
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this Committee. We would suggest that the Committee on Natural 
Resources be reconstituted with about ten to fifteen persons, most 
of whom should be drawn from the specialised organisations en¬ 
gaged in survey and assessment of natural resources and a few other 
eminent specialists who can spare the time to serve on it. The 
Member in charge of Natural Resources in the Commission may be 
its Chairman. The composition and the .manner of functioning of 
the various technical Committees under the Committee on Natural 
Resources should also be reviewed. 

3.25. An Energy Planning Committee had been set up in August, 
1965, in pursuance of the recommendations of the Energy Survey 
Committee. The Energy Planning Committee consisted of eighteen 
members, with the Member in charge of Natural Resources in the 
Commission as Chairman and included Member (Industry), Secre¬ 
taries of six concerned Ministries, Secretary, Planning Commission, 
Chairman, Oil & Natural Gas Commission, Vice-Chairman, C.W.P.C., 
Director General, C.S.I.R., Director General, N.C.A.E.R., Chairman, 
Bharat Heavy Electricals and four other officers of the Planning 
Commission. Its functions were: 

(i) to review the trends in consumption of energy by its vari¬ 
ous users and forecast future trends in demands; 

(ii) to estimate available supplies from various energy sources 
and make recommendations for developing different ener¬ 
gy sources for meeting the foreseeable demands; and 

(iii) to recommend policies for reducing of energy. 

3.26. We have no doubt that a Committee for energy planning is 
essential for the reason that energy covers such heterogeheous ele¬ 
ments as electric power, coal and petroleum, which are dealt with 
by different official agencies. Its composition, however, needs to be 
reviewed in the light of our observations on the Natural Resources 
Committee. 

Panel of Scientists 

3.31. In the field of Scientific Research, the Commission had a 
Panel of Scientists and also a Committee of Scientists to advise it. 
Both these bodies were, however, abolished a few years ago. We 
feel that in the field of scientific research, the Commission would 
need the services of a small Committee of top scientists to advise 
on the development of scientific research and also on the impact of 
scientific development on future planning. It may also be useful to 
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appoint small act hoc groups of scientists from time to time to study 
the application of science and technology to particular problem 
areas. This may also be done in consultation with the Panel. 

Panel of Economists 

3.41. The Panel was constituted in March, 1955, and was reconsti¬ 
tuted in February, 1959, with a total membership of twenty-seven, 
of which seven were officials and twenty non-officials. The Panel 
was active at the time of the formulation of the Second and the 
Third Plans and also in 1957 when the Second Plan was being re¬ 
vised in the wake of the foreign exchange crisis. It met last in 1960. 
It was not called upon to advise on the formulation of the Fourth 
Plan. We think that a properly chosen group of economists being 
called upon regularly to discuss problems of economic policy affect¬ 
ing the development plans would be useful. The fact that a profes¬ 
sional group deliberates on certain polices and provides certain 
guidelines would be of considerable use to the Commission in putting 
its ideas across to the Central and State Governments and various 
other interests in the country. The Commission in recent years has 
failed to make an adequate and intelligent use of this instrument 
and this position needs to be rectified. 

3.42. We recommend that the Panel may be reconstituted, with 
a somewhat smaller membership. In order to provide for injection 
of fresh talent the Panel should be sd constituted that automatically 
a certain percentage of members retire periodically. It should be 
Called upon to meet at least once a year, and more frequently when 
some basic questions are being discussed. Major questions of econo¬ 
mic policy may be posed for discussion by the Panel; members may 
also be free to raise questions of their interest. Sub-groups of the 
Panel may also be formed as and when necessary. 

The Land Reforms Implementation Committee 

3.51. The Land Reforms Implementation Committee, which is a 
Committee of the N.D.C., was set up in November, 1963, with the 
Union Home Minister as Chairman and the Union Food & Agricul¬ 
ture Minister, Member in charge of Land Reforms in the Commis¬ 
sion and the Chief Ministers who are Vice-Chairmen of the Zonal 
Councils, as members. It was set up for the purpose of reviewing 
the progress of land reforms in different States and suggesting mea¬ 
sures for strengthening and improving implementation. The Com¬ 
mittee presented a report on the subject to the N.D.C. at its meeting 
held in August, 1966. 
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3.52. Having regard to the fact that the problem of land reforms 
to-day is one of proper implementation of the accepted policy, we 
consider that the continuance of this Committee is likely to be use¬ 
ful. Its Chairman should be either the Union Minister for Food and 
Agriculture or the Member in charge of this subject in the Commis¬ 
sion and not the Union Home Minister, as at present, as the latter is 
functionally not closely concerned with the subject. There are, of 
course, obvious advantages in his association with the Committee as 
he is the Chairman of the Zonal Councils. He should, therefore, 
remain a member of the Committee. 

Technical Advisory Committee on Irrigation, Food Control and 

Power Projects 

3.61. The Committee, initially set up in February, 1954, was 
reconstituted from time to time, the last time being in June, 1965. It 
had fourteen members of which two were non-officials. The Union 
Minister and Deputy Minister for Irrigation & Power were its Chair¬ 
man and Vice-Chairman respectively. The function of the Com¬ 
mittee was to examine irrigation, power, flood control and other river 
valley projects proposed by the Central and State Governments and 
other authorities and to satisfy itself that: 

(i) the schemes had been prepared after detailed investiga¬ 
tion; 

(ii) the schemes were technically sound, the estimates com¬ 
plete and correct; and 

(iii) the financial forecasts and estimates of benefits to be 
derived were based on accurate data and on the basis of 
such examinatiin, advise the Planning Commission and 
the Ministry on the merits of individual projects. 

3.62. We consider that machinery of this kind for joint project 
appraisal is a useful device for ensuring that only such schemes as 
satisfy techno-economic criteria, qualify for inclusion in the Plan. 
This is an expert function and should be performed by an expert 
body. From this point of view, the Committee could not be called 
a purely expert body inasmuch as its Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
were the Union Minister and Deputy Minister for Irrigation & 
Power respectively. We recommend that this Committee should be 
reconstituted, with an expert as its Chairman and that Ministers 
should not be associated with it. We would suggest that the agenda 
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for each meeting should be such that full justice can be done to the 
work on hand. For this purpose, the reconstituted Committee 
should make it convenient to meet more frequently, if necessary. 

Technical Advisory Committee on Industrial Projects 

3.71. At present, there is no advisory body in the industries and 
minerals sectors. We have recommended earlier* that the Planning 
Commission should examine in detail only those projects which in¬ 
volve a very substantial amount of investment outlay or a sizeable 
foreign exchange component. It is an important function of the 
Commission to ensure that such projects are techno-economically 
sound. This function is being performed very inadequately at the 
moment. As this would require high level technical staff, which is 
in short supply, this function of,project appraisal should be properly 
done at least by one agency in Government. It may, therefore, be 
useful to consider the establishment of a compact projects appraisal 
machinery for the industrial sector, somewhat on the lines of the 
Technical Advisory Committee for Irrigation and Power projects. 
This Committee may associate with itself experts in individual fields, 
while examining projects in those fields. Obviously, the projects 
coming up to the Planning Commission would already have been 
examined by the Planning Cells in the Ministries. However, it would 
still be necessary to provide for a scrutiny at a higher level of com¬ 
petence by a specialised agency which has no direct interest in those 
projects. An agency of this kind may have to be developed, either 
in the Bureau of Public Enterprises or in the Planning Commission. 
It is on the basis of the detailed examination by such an agency that 
the proposed Advisory Committee would be making its recommenda¬ 
tions to the Commission on the merits of individual projects. 
Planning Committee on Transport 

3.81. Because of the fact that different modes of transport are 
being dealt with by three different Ministries at the Centre, there 
is need for a, forum where coordinated thinking on long-term trans¬ 
port policy can be done. It is vital that the Commission is fully in¬ 
volved in this thinking. Whether this is done in an Inter-ministerial 
Committee on which the Commission is also represented, or directly 
unfler the auspices of the Commission itself, i§ not so material. But 
the Commission cannot escape this responsibility if there is no other 
agency to do this work of co-ordination. The preparation of such 
a coordinated transport plan is essential for long term and medium 
term planning. 

• See Chapter II, para 2.IK 
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Evaluation Advisory Board 

3.91. The Board was originally constituted in May, 1962, and 
reconstituted in March, 1965. It had five members of which three 
were non-officials. Its functions were: 

(i) to provide advice and guidance to the Programme Evalua¬ 
tion Organisation in selecting problems for investigation, 
planning and designing evaluation studies and presenting 
their results; 

(ii) to assist the Central and State Governments in develop¬ 
ing facilities for evaluation and arranging for training of 
personnel; and 

(iii) to advise the Planning Commission in regard to methods, 
techniques and approach in the evaluation of development 
programmes. 

3.92. The evaluation aspect of the planning process needs consi¬ 
derable strengthening. In this context, we recommend that the 
Evaluation Board should be continued after reconstitution. 

Research Programmes Committee 

3.101. The Research Programmes Committee was set up in 1953. 
It consisted of thirtyseven members drawn from social scientists of 
recognised ability and administrators associated with development 
planning. Its major responsibilities were: 

(i) formulation of research programmes; 

(ii) designing of research projects to be sponsored by the Com¬ 
mittee; 

(iii) administering grants-in-aid for approved research projects 
including publications grants; 

(iv) reviewing progress of research projects during the course 
of their implementation; and 

(v) promoting utilisation of the results of research. 

The Committee was assisted by five regional sub-Committees, seven 
technical sub-Committees, a readers’ committee and a publication 
committee, as also by specially constituted Committees of Direction 
or ad hoc sub-committees. 

3.102. A Committee on Research for Planning and Development 
was also set up in 1963 for organising collaborating arrangements 
between the Planning Commission and five research institutions to 
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undertake research on socio-economic problems in which the Com¬ 
mission was particularly interested. The Committee consisted of 
Members of the Planning Commission, heads of five collaborating 
institutions and Secretary, Additional Secretary and Economic Ad¬ 
viser to the Planning Commission. Its functions were to draw up 
programmes of collaborating research, review their progress, co¬ 
ordinate activities of the participating institutions and promote 
utilisation of the results of research. 

3.103. We have suggested* earlier in this Report that the Research 
Programmes Committee should be reconstituted with a smaller 
membership. As in the case of the Panel of Economists, the R.P.C. 
also should be so constituted that a certain percentage of members 
retire periodically to make room for fresh talent. 

Informal Consultative Committee of the Parliament attached to the 

Planning Commission 

3.111. As in the past, an Informal Consultative Committee of the 
Parliament was appointed during the tenure of the Third Lok Sabha. 
It consisted of hundred and one Members—sixty eight from the Lok 
Sabha and thirty-three from the Rajya Sabha. During the years 
1964 to 1966, the Committee met twenty-two times; eight meetings 
took place in 1964, four in 1965 and ten in 1966. The highest attend¬ 
ance during these three years has been thirty-four and the lowest, 
three. 

3.112. A step to consult important sections in Parliament was 
taken in December, 1958, by the constitution of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee on Planning. The purpose was to secure “a free and 
frank discussion on all aspects of the Plan because the Plan was not 
a Party Plan and it should be treated as a National Plan”. The 
membership of the Committee of twenty, of which seven were Minis¬ 
ters and thirteen, Members of Parliament, was decided in consulta¬ 
tion with the major political parties as well as the independent 
Members. The Committee was reconstituted in November, 1965, 
with Prime Minister, five other Ministers and eight Members of 
Parliament as members. Though the Committee was constituted in 
December, 1958, its first meeting only took place in December, 1959. 
From that time to April, 1961, the Committee met ten times. After 
reconstitution in November, 1965, it met in December, 1965. Subse¬ 
quently, two more meetings were held, one in February, 1966, and 
the other in August, 1966. 

• See Chapter II, para 2.18S. 
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3.113. The idea of associating the Members of Parliament with 
the process of Plan formulation seems to have originated some time 
in October, 1952, when an informal discussion was held with a select¬ 
ed group of Members of Parliament on the draft of the Final Report 
of the First Five Year Plan. However, consultation of this kind was 
attempted in an organised manner only at the time of the formula¬ 
tion of the Third Five Year Plan. In September, 1960, five Com¬ 
mittees of Parliament were constituted for considering the different 
aspects of the Draft Outline of the Third Five Year Plan. The Draft 
Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan was also considered by Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees appointed'for that purpose. Thus after a Draft 
Outline was presented to the Parliament, it has appointed a few 
Committees to discuss different aspects of the proposed Plan. This 
procedure seems to have worked successfully in the past and we 
recommend that it should be nurtured and continued in the future. 

3.114. We think it very important that Parliament should have 
a proper opportunity to examine the actual working of the economic 
plans in the country. Parliamentary time being limited, the normal 
procedure for making a deep parliamentary scrutiny is that of a 
Parliamentary Committee. Taking note of the importance of deve¬ 
lopment plans for our economy, we think it would be appropriate if 
a special Parliamentary Committee on Planning on the lines of the 
Committee on Public Undertakings is established by Parliament. It 
should have a comparatively stable membership, one-third of the 
members retiring every year. Its function should be to examine the 
annual and other appraisal reports as well as evaluation reports as 
are made available to Parliament from time to time and to make 
necessary recommendations. The establishment of this Committee 
will also ensure that appraisal reports are regularly prepared and 
laid on the Table of the House as required. We need not add that 
after this Committee is appointed, neither the Estimates Committee 
nor the Public Accounts Committee should examine the working of 
the Planning Commission. This Committee would also undertake 
the functions of these two Committees in respect of the Planning 
Commission. This Committee should not, however, concern itself 
with the process of plan formulation or the laying down of priorities,, 
whieh should be dealt with by Parliamentary Committees appointed 
to consider the draft outline of a Plan. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PERSONNEL FOR THE PLANNING COMMISSION 

Framework for the staffing System 

4.11. We have recommended* earlier in this Report that the 
Planning Commission should not ordinarily engage in field research 
and formulation of detailed projects and programmes. These acti¬ 
vities should more appropriately be entrusted to the sectoral agen¬ 
cies in the Union Government, the State Governments and various 
other official and non-official research organisations and consultants. 
In this respect, the responsibilities of the Planning Commission 
should comprise organising and providing the right kind of focus for 
the research activities of the above agencies,* scheduling the detailed 
work to be done by them and feeding back the results of their studies 
into the regular work of the Commission. 

4.12. The research work developed within the Planning Commis¬ 
sion would be directed mainly at coordinating, utilising and synthe¬ 
sizing the work of sectoral agencies and various research institutions 
in the context of the economy as a whole. We thus envisage that 
not much primary research work, like that of designing studies and 
carrying them out in detail, will have to be undertaken in the Com¬ 
mission. Such work, to the extent it will be done, will be largely 
confined to the Perspective Planning and Economic Groups of the 
Plan Formulation Wing and to the Plan Evaluation Wing in the 
proposed organisational set-up of the Commission. 

4.13. The type and size of the personnel required in the Planning 
Commission have to be mainly determined by the Commission’s 
responsibilities as they have been identified by us. To carry out 
those responsibilities effectively, the Commission needs to have 
specialists like economists, engineers, scientists and sociologists, who 
have concrete knowledge and experience about different areas of 
development. Such knowledge and experience has to be especially 
extensive in breadth to enable the person to have sufficient percep¬ 
tion of the inter-relationship not only among different aspects of a 
project or programme, but among different sectors and the larger 
objectives of national development set up by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. Perception of this kind would form a necessary and important 

* See Chapter II, paras 2.11, 2.23, 2.S6, 2.61 and 2.182. 
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dimension of the work specially of persons appointed in senior posi¬ 
tions. In research and technical posts at lower levels the more im¬ 
portant requirement will be the specialised knowledge of the parti¬ 
cular subject area. 

4.14. Another important ingredient of the personnel skills re¬ 
quired in the Planning Commission is the capacity for analysis and 
for positive and creative thinking. It should be broadly interpreted 
as an effective ability to collect facts and information, mostly from 
the detailed studies made by others; capacity to determine whether 
the information so collected is adequate, reliable and valid; ability 
to use one’s powers of evaluation and reasoning to draw meaningful 
conclusions from the data; and finally the capacity to arrive at con¬ 
crete solutions to the problems in the form of recommended policy 
proposals or courses of action. One of the important responsibilities 
of the higher level specialists in the Planning Commission is to 
identify on a continuous basis gaps in the knowledge and informa¬ 
tion necessary for comprehensive formulation and evaluation of 
development programmes in different sectors and arrange for the 
undertaking of studies to fill these gaps. This will require the Com¬ 
mission’s research and technical personnel to be knowledgeable 
about various sources of primary information and the official and 
non-official agencies that are engaged in carrying put studies based 
upon such information. 

4.15. In view of the need for qualitative improvement* in the 
working of the Planning Commission and in the personnel skills and 
abilities required for this purpose, we think that the staff engaged in 
the fulfilment of the main functions of the Commission need not be 
classified into'more than a few categories. The organisational set up 
proposed by us indicates three functional levels for transacting the 
business of the Commission. The top level officials will be Advisers 
who have overall charge of a Group or an important unit in a Group. 
The next level is comprised of specialists in charge of the major 
identifiable units consisting of the subjects or functions included in 
the Plan Evaluation Wing or in any of the six Groups of the Plan 
Formulation Wing. While we do not envisage that all these units 
should be further sub-divided, such sub-units may be necessary in 
the case of certain units such as those dealing with State Plans in 
the Plan Coordination Group and with industry, in the Industry, 
Transport and Power Group. Lastly, the third level of the research 
and technical personnel would consist of Analysts whose function 
will be to assist higher level specialists in carrying out the work in 
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their respective subject areas. As we have recommended* that the 
Planning Commission should generally farm out studies to outside 
agencies and use only the results of such studies, the work of collect¬ 
ing raw data, their tabulation and analysis will not normally be re¬ 
quired to be done in the Commission in any significant way. As a 
result, it will not be necessary for the Commission to have a large 
number of Economic Investigators who are at present mostly engaged 
in this kind of work. We recognise that some amount of statistical 
analysis and data collection will inevitably have to be done in some 
units and that this will necessitate the employment of some Investi¬ 
gators. It will also be necessary to provide such staff to assist the 
senior officials in routine work. Persons of the category of Senior 
Investigators will be better suited to provide such support to the 
Advisers and Specialists. 

4.16. We realise that the work assignments of the persons work¬ 
ing at each of the main functional levels identified above are not so 
uniform that a fixed grade value can be attached to each level. The 
complexity of work of different persons at the same functional level 
may not be the same. The same research work can also result in 
varying outcomes according to the research capacity, creativity and 
insights of the persons working on it. The appointment of persons 
in the three levels would, therefore, involve consideration of both 
the assigned duties and responsibilities and the capacity and contri¬ 
bution of the incumbents. This makes it desirable to provide a cer¬ 
tain measure of flexibility regarding the creation of technical posts 
in different categories and the appointment of persons in these posts, 
somewhat on the lines of what obtains in the Atomic Energy Estab¬ 
lishment. 

4.17. Leaving aside Investigators, in our view, the basic level of 
research personnel in the Planning Commission should be that of 
Analysts—the grade varying from Research Officer to Joint Director. 
These categories should be treated as interchangeable according to 
the availability of persons. The next level would be that of persons 
in charge of units or sub-units in the case of Groups where sub-Units 
are considered necessary. The Industry, Transport and Power 
Group may, for example, not only have a Unit on Industry but may' 
also require this Unit to be further sub-divided into sub-units on, say. 
engineering industries, minerals and chemicals industries. The Plan 
Coordination Group may be divided into Units on Central Plans, 


* See Interim Report, para 4.46. 
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State Plans etc. and the Unit on State Plans, into sub-units accord¬ 
ing to convenient groupings of States. In such a sub-Unit the per¬ 
sonnel required could be attracted only if the grade offered is suffi¬ 
ciently good—e.g. a Specialist in the grade of a Director or a Chief. 

4.18. At the level of Unit-Heads, persons of the category of Spe¬ 
cialists will be necessary. The Head of the Group will be a person 
of the level of Adviser with a salary and status equivalent at least 
to that of a Joint Secretary—it may have to be significantly higher 
in some cases. We would like to mention that if the Planning Com¬ 
mission is to attract first-class talent which is bound to be in consi¬ 
derable demand from industry and elsewhere in certain fields, it may 
be necessary to pay remuneration which is higher than would be 
normally given to the Heads of the other Units. Even though per¬ 
sons may be given different remunerations, all Heads of Groups 
should be called Advisers and they should enjoy the same status as 
far as the internal working of the Planning Commission is concerned. 

4.19. The pattern of staffing envisaged by us thus consists of 
thr ee functional levels: Advisers in charge of Groups or major units 
in some Groups, Specialists in charge of particular subjects or func¬ 
tions and Analysts who would be doing the basic studies and analy¬ 
tical work. The actual strength and composition of the staff of each 
Group and its Units will obviously vary according to the nature of 
the work that has to be done and the kind of personnel that is avail¬ 
able. We feel confident that this re-orientation of work organisation 
would help the Commission to reduce its staff strength and make its 
working much more functionally oriented and less hierarchical in 
character. We understand that the Planning Commission has re¬ 
cently appointed a Team under the leadership of one of its Members 
to examine the question of staff organisation and strength. There¬ 
fore, beyond indicating our broad views on reorganisation, we do not 
consider it necessary to go into details. 

Recruitment and selection 

4.21. We understand that a number of existing research and 
technical posts in the Planning Commission have been encadred 
in the Indian Economic and Statistical Services. The Government- 
wide basis of these Services has itself opened up possibilities of cross 
fertilisation of ideas and experience between the Planning Commis¬ 
sion on the one hand and Central Ministries and their attached offi¬ 
ces on the other. We also visualise that the Commission may have 
the posts in groups such as Perspective Planning and Plan Evalua¬ 
tion Groups, for which it may not be possible to obtain experienced 
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staff from outside. It would be necessary for the Commission itself 
to develop the necessary expertise for these groups. With regard to 
the remaining research and technical posts, especially those at higher 
levels, we feel that the Planning Commission should place greater 
reliance than in the past upon lateral recruitment in order to benefit 
from a sufficient inflow of fresh ideas and thinking into its work 
processes. 

4.22. The kinds of specialists required in the Planning Commis* 
sion are at a premium and we think that for securing the best of such 
specialists the Commission would probably have also to look to 
other fields of recruitment besides Government services. The basic 
field of recruitment available to the Commission should be thought 
to be not so much this agency or that as the important occupational 
groups, each representing a body of persons having specialised 
knowledge and experience of a certain subject, area. The staff pro¬ 
gramme of the Commission should consist of identification of the 
kinds of specialised knowledge needed for handling the work of 
different units and Groups, discovery of the best employment mar¬ 
kets for different specialists, maintenance of contact with these 
markets and arrangements to secure the services of specialists for 
the Commission whenever necessary on mutually agreeable terms. 

4.23. Since the principal employment markets for some highly 
specialised persons lie in other sectors of the country’s economy, 
most of these persons are not likely to take up jobs in the Planning 
Commission on a long term career basis. On the other hand, such 
specialists may be persuaded to come into the Commission for short 
periods because of their interest in particular programmes or project 
objectives if in doing so they can obtain valuable experience without 
disruption in their professional career. To enable the Commission 
to secure the services of these persons, we have recommended* in 
the Interim Report that the Commission should be authorised to 
make contract appointments for periods ranging from three to five 
years, subject to renewal, if necessary. The policy of emoluments 
payable to these persons should be flexible to make it possible to 
attract and retain them. The emoluments should be related to these 
persons’ normal earnings in their particular professions. Such ap¬ 
pointments should be made from Universities, research and technical 
institutions, private and public undertakings and the Planning 
Boards of the State Governments as well as from other civil services 
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wherever the personnel possesses the necessary professional qualifi¬ 
cations. It is possible that some of these highly qualified specialists 
will bring with them into the Commission the ‘culture’ of their pro¬ 
fessional organisations and thereby induce a healthy change in the 
atmosphere of a Government department which today exists in the 
Commission to some extent. The Planning Commission has recently 
given thought to the possibility of securing the services of experts 
as consultants on tenure basis and some posts of consultants were 
even sanctioned in 1964-65. What we are suggesting is only a step 
further along the path that the Commission itself has been contem¬ 
plating; with a proviso that the rules may be so liberalised as to 
attract the right talent. 

4.24. We realise that there may be some difficulty in securing 
the release of some top specialists from their main employers even 
for the period of a few years. In such; cases, it may be useful to 
have specialists who continue to work in their respective organisa¬ 
tions—governmental or others—available to the Commission for 
advice. Such persons may be appointed as consultants on a part- 
time basis for a period of one* year at a time with a provision for 
automatic review in case further extention is found desirable. Of 
equal importance is the responsibility of the Commission to accord 
suitably high status to the positions filled on contract or consultancy 
basis. Apart from the pecuniary benefits attached to the special 
jobs, these factors will go a long way in attracting professionally 
qualified persons. It will also be necessary to make provision for 
special housing facilities to persons appointed on short contracts or 
tenure basis and we, therefore, reiterate the recommendation that we 
made in our Interim Report in this respect* 

4.25. Although most of the appointments will be made in the 
Planning Commission through or in consultation with the Union 
Public Service Commission, it is necessary to deploy more positive 
methods to reach out to the best talents and skills for filling the 
posts requiring specialised knowledge, experience and skills. As 
part of a positive recruitment programme, the Planning Commission 
should develop and maintain' up-to-date panels of persons who are 
specially qualified to work in the different Groups and Wings of the 
Commission. In recruiting personnel for the Planning Commission, 
the existing staff may also be given opportunity to compete with the 
fresh candidates in recruitment through the Union Public Service 
Commission. 


See Interim Report, para 5,62. 
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Promotions 

4.31. Promotions will continue to be an important source of 
recruitment specially in areas where experience of work in the Plan¬ 
ning Commission is likely to provide the best field for acquiring the 
necessary skills. The Commission also needs a small core of person¬ 
nel who would make work in the Planning Commission their life¬ 
time career; and such personnel can be retained only if there is scope 
for them to build up a good career in the Commission. We envisage, 
therefore, that a certain proportion of senior positions would always 
be filled by promotions. 

4.32. One of the important objectives of the promotion policy of 
the Commission, besides enhancing the career satisfaction of per¬ 
sonnel, should be to provide the necessary support to the special 
orientation and requirements of the Commission. The research and 
technical personnel in the Commission, especially those at higher 
levels, are supposed to take professional interest in the most effi¬ 
cient performance of their functions. Such interest and orientation 
can significantly develop if in matters of promotions, greater empha¬ 
sis is placed on a person’s ability to produce high quality 1 work and 
less on the length of his service. In keeping with the latest promo¬ 
tions policy of the Government of India, promotions in the Commis¬ 
sion should be based on demonstrated merit, creativity and capacity 
for growth rather than on seniority. It is not suggested by us that 
the length of service should not at all be considered. To some extent 
it is an important factor; but it should be allowed to be a determi¬ 
nant only where candidates of equal merit are being considered for 
a higher position. 

4.33. There is no doubt that the supervisory staff in the Planning 
Commission will have to play an important role in the promotion 
of subordinates because the achievements and behaviour of the latter 
are better known to their supervisors. It is, therefore, necessary to 
provide such staff with objective tools for measuring the qualities 
and skills of their subordinates. The present method of annual 
confidential report and the manner in which they are prepared 
needs to be considerably improved. These reports have a strong 
subjective flavour and many times they induce the lower officials not 
to say or do anything against the explicit or implicit wishes of their 
superiors. Hence, it may be necessary to reduce the subjective ele¬ 
ment in these reports to the minimum and to supplement them with 
other devices such as maintenance and evaluation of up-to-date re¬ 
cord of performance and the quality of papers prepared by the 
research personnel for the Commission as well as those published in 
scientific journals. 
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4.34. Regarding the areas of promotions within the Commission, 
these should be determined by the needs of the Commission as a 
whole. At the higher levels it is necessary that persons have a wide 
understanding about many of the related subjects. Perception of 
this kind should, therefore, be one of the criteria for promotion to 
higher positions and it is likely to be best developed under a system 
of job rotation among Senior Research Officers and Research Officers 
working in a number of closely related subject areas. The perform¬ 
ance of persons on the jobs among which they are rotated will con¬ 
stitute an important part of their personnel record. 

4.35. In the present promotion policy of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion there are hardly any provisions for locating the personnel with 
high growth potential and developing them to qualify for higher 
positions. In our view, one of the key functions of supervisors in 
promotional matters is to size up the persons with high potentialities 
and encourage them to develop their latent skills so that actual pro¬ 
motions could be made on a selective basis. 

Staff Development and Training 

4.41. We think that the Planning Commission has not paid as 
much attention as it should have to the problem of training and deve¬ 
loping specialised staff for doing the work of the Commission. It 
has occasionally sponsored candidates for short training programmes 
to fill in some gap in the employees’ skills and knowledge and to 
provide the needed background. But most of the staff development 
continues to take place in an unguided manner. 

4.42. In our opinion, several facts about the Planning Commis¬ 
sion’s functions point to the need of programmes to train and deve¬ 
lop the research and technical personnel of the Commission. Specia¬ 
lists in the Commission are expected to work with a special orienta¬ 
tion and frame of mind which they are not likely to have inculcated 
during their previous service in sectoral Ministries, States, Univer¬ 
sities, enterprises or research institutions. Unguided individual 
efforts to acquaint oneself with the orientation desired in the Com¬ 
mission may be generally wasteful, inadequate and not closely 
related to the requirements of the Commission. We, therefore, 
recommend that there should be an orientation programme for in¬ 
troducing specialists newly joining the Commission to their special 
responsibilities which arise as a result of the Commission’s role as a 
leader, coordinator and synthesiser in the process of national plan¬ 
ning. Such a programme should mainly aim at impressing upon the 
new recruit the inter-disciplinary focus of the work carried out in 
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the Commission and helping him to learn important and relevant 
principles of the disciplines of which he has had no previous train¬ 
ing. We are not suggesting that each specialist in the Commission 
should be extensively trained in more than one discipline. The 
orientation training is only intended to make him sensitive to and 
appreciative of other aspects of the Commission’s work. 

4.43. We think that along with intelligent perception of the inter¬ 
disciplinary nature of the work of the Commission, the research per¬ 
sonnel in the Commission need to understand the impact of the 
planned programmes and projects on the citizens and the practical 
problems faced at the operating levels. On the other hand, it is also 
necessary to promote among the staff working in sectoral agencies 
such as Ministries, proper perception of the broader objectives of 
the programmes and projects prepared by them. Both these pur¬ 
poses can be served through a personnel exchange programme bet¬ 
ween the Planning Commission and the sectoral agencies—both at 
the Union and State Government levels. Such exchange will help 
a better understanding of each other’s roles and bring fresh points 
of view to bear on problems faced in the Commission. It can be 
combined with a system of inducing sectoral personnel on deputa¬ 
tion to the Planning Commission and vice versa. 

4.44. Research and technical work should not remain static. The 
changing nature of work often requires superior or new qualities 
and skills, and the best way to meet such requirements is through 
orderly training of the available personnel. Such training will also 
open up possibilities of job-enlargement which can contribute to the 
job satisfaction of the employees. The programme should also 
undertake the training of persons for higher positions in the Plan¬ 
ning Commission once such persons are located as having higjh 
potential for growth. 

4.45. We are also envisaging* the development of new planning 
positions in the Ministries of the Union Government, in the State 
Planning Organisations and even at the District levels. It will 
obviously be necessary to develop suitable training programmes if 
appropriately trained and qualified personnel are to be appointed to 
fill these various positions. This will require the organisation of 
suitable training institutions. 


• See Chapters V, VIII & IX. 
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4.46. It is our view that training in planning will have to be of 
two broad types. One will be training in the econometric, statistical 
and other kinds of planning tools. Such training will be largely 
imparted through specialised institutions like the Indian Statistical 
Institute or the Institute of Economic Growth—training for Statisti¬ 
cal and Economic Service Officers has been organised in these 
institutions—and it will be mainly confined to persons already quali¬ 
fied in statistics and economics. The other type of training which 
will have to be imparted on a larger, scale would be meant for per¬ 
sons who are specialists in different aspects of development—agri¬ 
cultural and other scientists, technologists, educationists, health spe¬ 
cialists and administrators—who have to operate as planners in 
respect of their own specialised areas. If they are to do such work 
satisfactorily, they will have to be specifically trained in the objec¬ 
tives, tools and techniques of planning. We are afraid that even the 
Planning Commission’s own technical staff has not been helped in 
the past to acquire these skills except by learning on the job. On- 
the-job learning, while certainly useful, does not provide systematic 
training in understanding concepts and the techniques of planning 
and the lessons to be drawn from the practical experience gained in 
the field. We recommend that appropriate training facilities should 
be created for imparting training in planning for the categories that 
we have listed above. 

4.47. Such training, if it has to be of any use in the actual opera¬ 
tion of planning agencies, must be imparted by persons who are 
closely associated with the planning process and it should be based 
upon teaching material which is drawn from actual cases in the 
operation of planning agencies in India or abroad. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the training agency for such purposes should be one 
closely associated with a planning agency and the training staff 
should be similarly closely associated. We do not want to go into 
the details of how such an institution may be created. In our view, 
it will be necessary to create immediately one such institution in 
Delhi. The institution concerned should be able to work very closely 
with the Planning Commission, and its training faculty should be part¬ 
ly drawn from persons full-time engaged on planning work. Even the 
whole time members of its faculty—which should be small in num¬ 
bers at the senior level—should be drawn from among persons who 
have had an opportunity to study at first hand the working of the 
Planning Process. It will be useful if they continue to be closely in 
touch with planning problems and have access to old (and some not 
so old) cases for training purposes so that training can be practical 
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and realistic. It will of course be necessary for the Faculty also to 
collect material about planning experience in various countries of 
the world and also in different States in India. 

Secretariat and Administrative Personnel 

4.51. In the initial years of its existence, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion employed a small nucleus of secretariat and administrative 
staff. In the intervening years, this type of personnel grew rapidly 
not only in number but also in terms of the categories of posts in 
which administrative personnel were appointed. To some extent 
this was inevitable as the increasing number of research and techni¬ 
cal officials had to be provided with the necessary administrative 
support. Nevertheless, we are not certain that the increase in the 
Secretariat and administrative staff has taken place on the basis of 
proper criteria, germane to the ‘staff’ needs of the Commission. We 
understand that the Commission has been seized of this problem and 
has actually reduced some administrative staff in the house-keeping 
sections as a result of the study made by the Staff Inspection Unit 
of the Finance Ministry. As we have recommended* virtual elimi¬ 
nation of references and such administrative work from the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, we think that the Planning Commission should 
reassess its needs of administrative staff. 

4.52. An organisation like the Planning Commission should be 
creative throughout. We, therefore, feel that the personnel, manage¬ 
ment of the Commission should serve as a model pace setter to 
Government Departments. One of the key functions of the Person¬ 
nel Office of the Planning Commission would be to exploit all the 
possible modes of recruitment for securing the best minds and skills 
to work in the Commission. This involves, as pointed out earlier, 
preparation and maintenance of up-to-date panels of eligible persons 
for different positions in the Commission, keeping track of such 
persons and finding ways and means to secure- them for the Commis¬ 
sion whenever necessary. For this purpose, the personnel adminis¬ 
trator in the Commission should have adequate knowledge of the 
job contents of various categories of research and technical posts 
existing in the Commission and for this purpose he should keep in 
touch with the senior and supervisory officials, who are primarily 
experts in their subject areas. It will also be his duty to see that 
the training facilities available in this country and abroad are uti¬ 
lised not for rewarding past services but as investment to secure 
better performance in future. In view of the special responsibilities 
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of the chief personnel administrator, we think that it should be 
possible for the Commission to secure a suitable person for this post 
from as wide a field as possible and not necessarily from any parti¬ 
cular Service, and train him up specially for the purpose. 

Utilisation of the Staff 

4.61. We believe that in order to ensure the sustained interest of 
its specialised personnel in its work, the Planning Commission will 
have to change certain aspects of its internal organisation. These 
specialists are not likely to give their best when authority and initia¬ 
tive are largely filtered in the organisation through a hierarchy of 
superiors and subordinates. It is no doubt true that the senior and 
middle level technical personnel in the Planning Commission have 
enjoyed more freedom of expression than is normal in Government 
departments. It is, however, necessary widely to recognise such 
freedom as a normal part of behaviour in organisations of this type. 
We think that this requires adoption of the professional mode of or¬ 
ganisation which stems from the relationship of the individual to a 
specialised type of work—and not to an impersonal system of hiera¬ 
rchy. 

4.62. The Commission also needs to revise its procedure of work 
with a view to inducing its personnel to adopt a more professional 
approach in their work. We have already indicated that evaluation 
of the staff on the basis of results achieved would foster a profession¬ 
al orientation. Such a promotion procedure may induce them to 
achieve specified objectives in their work and obviate the need for 
detailed operating rules and close supervision. We also think that 
the Commission should make deliberate efforts to maximise the 
intrinsic rewards associated with the research and technical jobs, 
such as freedom to show initiative and develop new ideas and 
methods of work, scope for independent thinking in official work, 
and the possibility of professional recognition for one’s work. Re¬ 
garding the last factor, it may sometimes be even worthwhile to 
solicit professional recognition outside the Planning Commission by 
publishing in a suitable form the papers prepared in the Commission. 
The Commission could occasionally publish a volume of Staff Papers 
containing selected documents which need no longer be kept confi¬ 
dential and which may be of interest to professional students. Such 
an orientation would not only enhance the morale of the staff but 
also create conditions for greater functional contribution of the spe¬ 
cialists to the work of the Commission and also to the methodology 
of Planning. 
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CHAPTER V 


PLANNING UNITS IN MINISTRIES AND OTHER SECTORAL 

ORGANISATIONS 

5.11. The task of formulating a development plan involves work 
only a part of which can be done in the Central planning agency 
itself; but this too can be done only if supporting work is being under¬ 
taken in a number of other agencies. The Central planning organisa¬ 
tion has to work out the long-term macro-economic picture and pro¬ 
vide broad guidelines for various sectoral agencies to undertake their 
detailed planning tasks. On the other hand, the Central planning 
agency cannot do a worthwhile job of providing such a macro-picture 
unless this is based on detailed work done by various sectoral and 
regional agencies. If such work is not being done at all or if it is not 
done adequately, the work of the Central planning agency, however 
high its quality, may not prove sufficiently fruitful. 

Natural Resources 

5.21. Four types of agencies for such detailed work can be broadly 
classified. The first comprises the agencies specialising in exploring 
the natural resources of the country. The Planning Commission 
should examine the gaps in knowledge about natural resources and 
suggest how these gaps need to be filled; the actual work of conduct¬ 
ing the necessary studies can be done only by the specialised organi¬ 
sations capable of studying the availability of natural resources. 
Unless these agencies are properly developed and manned by com¬ 
petent experts, planning will remain an inadequate exercise. 

Scientific Research 

5.31. The second kind of agency would be one dealing with 
scientific and technological research. While fundamental research 
can never be planned, experience in a number of developed countries 
indicates that if appropriate questions are posed, answers to which 
can help developmental processes, and scientists and technologists 
working in the laboratories are made aware of these problems, it 
is not impossible to secure the development of applied research 
along the required lines. Close links should, therefore, be established 
between the planning agencies and such research agencies. 
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Regional Planning Agencies 

5.41. Thirdly, as we are explaining* in another part of the 
Report, there should be the State, regional or area planning bodies 
whose task it will be to examine the possibilities of developments 
in particular States, regions or areas having common characteristics. 
These agencies will take an overall view of the potentialities in the 
given area and how best the development of that area can be under¬ 
taken. Planning for larger regions and ultimately for the country 
as a whole would be possible only on the basis of continuous studies 
undertaken by such regional and area planning agencies. 

Sectoral Planning Agencies 

5.51. The fourth type of planning agency that we consider im¬ 
portant in this context is the sectoral planning agency. For different 
sectors of economy, there would be different kinds of agencies res¬ 
ponsible for development. In certain sectors such as agriculture, 
irrigation, small industry and social services, the responsibility for 
development and day-to-day administration or management is large¬ 
ly that of the State Governments and not of the Union Government. 
In other sectors, for constitutional or practical reasons, the responsi¬ 
bility for development is largely that of the Union Government; 
these would include railways, large scale industry, atomic power 
and increasingly, all electric power, minerals and foreign trade. 
Here it would also be necessary to make a distinction between Union 
Ministries dealing with State subjects and those dealing with Cen¬ 
tral subjects. The former are not implementing Ministries in the 
same way as the latter are. Therefore, the nature of planning work 
that will be conducted by the two types of Ministries would be 
different. Moreover, some fields such as power and transport (espe¬ 
cially the railways) are virtually monopolised by the public sector. 
There are others such as iron and steel, heavy engineering, heavy 
electricals and petroleum, where most of the new developments 
would be in the public sector. There are others such as fertilisers 
and chemicals where the new developments would be both in the 
public and the private sectors and still others where new developments 
would be almost entirely in the private sector. The task of detailed 
development planning will, therefore, have to be differently organis¬ 
ed for these different types. 

Transport 

5.61. One point that struck us forcefully is that in spite of the 
seventeen years of planning in India, adequate thought has not been 
given to the development of suitable planning agencies for the 
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different sectors of the economy. Even in sectors such as railways, 
highways and other forms of transport, no effective planning agen¬ 
cies have yet been built up. The Planning Commission no doubt 
attempted to bridge this gap through the appointment of a Commit¬ 
tee on Transport Policy and Coordination and, later, of a Planning 
Committee for Transport with its Joint Technical Group for Trans¬ 
port Planning. These however have been ad hoc devices and could 
only be supported as such. A time has certainly come when more 
stable and permanent arrangements for detailed plan formulation 
are made in the transport field. While the Commission can provide 
coordination* and perspective for the different forms of transport, 
each concerned Ministry must develop a really effective Planning 
Unit. 

Irrigation and Power 

5.71. In the field of Irrigation & Power we have been fortunate 
in having an organisation like the Central Water & Power Commis¬ 
sion which has built up considerable experience and expertise. While 
it is able to do high quality technical work on the engineering side, 
it has not yet developed adequate expertise on the economic planning 
and other related aspects of irrigation and power. Its relationship 
with the parent Ministry is also not fully conducive to its function¬ 
ing as a high level professional organisation. 

5.72. The position in this area varies from State to State. A few 
States have developed high level technical agencies both for the 
survey of irrigation and power potentialities and for designing 
suitable projects. Other States are very poor in both these respects. 
It is obviously essential that, as the development of irrigation pro¬ 
jects and to some extent of power projects has to be the responsibility 
of States, each State must develop appropriate competence and ex¬ 
pertise in this field. It should be one of the duties of the C.W.P.C. to 
help each State to build up such expertise. 

Industries 

5.81. A special question arises in the case of planning in the 
industrial field and that is what exactly should be the respective roles 
of the Planning Commission, of the concerned Ministry and of the 
business undertakings—public or private? There is also a further 
question about the role of specialised organisations such as the 
Directorate General of Technical Development. 


• Also see Chapter III, para 3.81. 
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5.82. The role of the Planning Commission in industrial plan¬ 
ning, as in planning in other sectors, would be to work out the inter¬ 
related policies, pi’Ogrammes and targets for achievement over a 
given period of time, in the light of their technical and economic 
relationship and the requirements of the projected rate of growth 
and other considerations. The Planning Commission would also be 
responsible for ensuring that cost and benefit relationship are examin¬ 
ed in the appropriate context in different investment projects and 
that imbalances in development are avoided. It should also be re¬ 
sponsible for ensuring that the wider objectives of industrial policy 
and planning such as balanced regional development and prevention 
of economic concentration are kept in view. Most of all, it will have 
to ensure that economic and industrial progress takes place at the 
expected rate and whenever there is a tendency towards a slide-back, 
it will point out the necessary corrective steps to make up the lag. 
Thus either working out or examining the details of various industrial 
projects or the feasibility of individual targets would not be the 
responsibility of the Planning Commission. The Commission’s offi¬ 
cials should of course have a watching brief in matters like indus¬ 
trial licensing so that the Commission can raise questions about 
anything which is likely to affect in a significant way the progress of 
the Plan or major policy objectives. 

5.83. The nature of the role that a Ministry will be called upon 
to play will depend upon whether the development in the industry 
it is dealing with is expected to take place predominantly in the pub¬ 
lic sector or the private sector. Even for the public sector, the task of 
working out detailed projects of industrial development should not 
be considered as the responsibility of a Ministry. A Ministry of 
Government, or even an office attached to the Ministry, is not likely 
to be the most suitable organisation for project preparation. Such an 
organisation requires a highly specialised and sophisticated staff of 
experts which has to keep up to date in its technological knowledge. 
A system of incentives and flexibility in payments, promotions re¬ 
related to proved capacity and weeding out of persons who are either 
found to be unsuitable or whose creative capacity is spent are 
essential pre-requisites for the success of such an organisation. 

5.84. We have already a few well developed organisations both 
in the public and the private sectors for such work. While it would 
be necessary to develop such organisations wherever possible in the 
public sector, encouragement should also be given to the setting up 
of similar organisations in the private sector. We would like to 
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reiterate that considerable flexibility in management, especially re¬ 
garding the points mentioned earlier, must be permitted to a public 
sector designing agency; otherwise it may not be able to locate, 
obtain and retain the necessary talent required for a successful 
designing organisation. It is not for us to go further into this pro¬ 
blem. We would like to emphasise, however, that the very basis 
of planned development in the industrial sector depends upon the 
creation and successful growth of efficient plant designing and con¬ 
sulting organisations. There is a dearth of such talent and organisa¬ 
tions every where; it is specially so in India today. That is one reason 
why we have had to depend a great deal on foreign collaborations 
by way of turn-key jobs. Such dependence, as is well known, makes 
planned development quite difficult in addition to the various other 
disadvantages that it involves. 

5.85. Once it is agreed that the actual task of formulating and 
designing projects is to be done by special agencies, either in the 
public or in the private sectors, the role of other governmental 
agencies, such as the Directorate General of Technical Development, 
needs to be defined. It does not seem practicable to expect the Direc¬ 
torate General of Technical Development to provide such technical 
services in industries like steel and petroleum where large-scale 
development is expected to be undertaken in the public sector. 
Ministries dealing with these would obviously need to have their 
own technical staff to examine the projects prepared by the designing 
organisations and to assist the Ministries in making recommenda¬ 
tions to the Planning Commission and to the Government. The 
availability of such technical staff would enable the Ministries to 
perform some of the functions that the Boards of Directors perform 
in the case of a new project in the private sector. In other industries, 
where the public sector is likely to play a lesser role in future deve¬ 
lopment, steps may have to be taken to reorganise and strengthen 
the Directorate General of Technical Development so that it can 
provide the necessary pool of technical expertise for the use of the 
Ministries concerned and also the Planning Commission. 

5.86. In addition to the provision of such technical staff in 
Ministries, it will be necessary to have planning staff in each Minis¬ 
try concerned with major developmental activities which are a 
Central responsibility. The technical staff will be concerned with 
the technological process and related matters, while the planning 
staff will be concerned with other aspects of development and will 
be in touch with the Planning Commission on the one side and the 
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executive wings of the Ministries and the actual executing organisa¬ 
tions on the other. We, therefore, propose that planning cells consist¬ 
ing of planning as well as technical staff should be established in 
every such Ministry to perform the following functions: — 

(i) to commission and/or to examine proposals for setting up 
of new units or expansion of existing units; to have feasi¬ 
bility studies prepared by competent agencies and to 
examine these with a view to deciding both the possibility 
of development in a particular industry and the cost and 
time factors involved in such development; 

(ii) to keep in touch with the technological developments in 
the concerned industries and suggest the examination of 
alternative possibilities through scientific or technological 
research; 

(iii) to help the Planning Commission in the task of formulat¬ 
ing plans in respect of sectors with which the agency is 
concerned and once the guidelines of the plan are decided, 
ensure that detailed project reports are prepared and 
estimates of resource requirements, physical and financial, 
internal and external, properly worked out and time 
schedules indicated; 

(iv) to advise in the light of the above on the award of con¬ 
tracts, foreign exchange allocations and allocations of 
scarce materials, wherever necessary; and 

(v) to keep watch over the actual developments of the projects 
in comparison with the cost and time schedules indicated 
and suggest remedial action wherever necessary. 

5.87. These Planning Cells will have to be manned by personnel 
specifically developed for such work. It is not easy to define how 
these personnel can be obtained. They will have to be purposefully 
developed. The number involved would not be large. But the per¬ 
sons will have to be hand picked from different backgrounds— 
technology, cost accounting, business management, industrial eco¬ 
nomics and planning and specially trained and developed as a team 
which can deliver the goods. Adequate remuneration will have to 
be paid if such talent is to be laterally recruited and retained in the 
concerned Ministries and other organisations. Such personnel should 
be, entitled to the highest rates of remuneration admissible in the 
Public Service. Where necessary, they may be employed as consul¬ 
tants on short term contracts and their remuneration then should be 
such as to attract the required talent and not be based on civil ser- 
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vice scales. One of the difficulties that the Planning Commission has 
faced in manning its Industry and similar Divisions appropriately has 
been that it has been tied down to Governmental salary scales in a 
situation where private industry has been free to pay whatever re¬ 
muneration it considered suitable to attract and retain good talent. 

Planning and the Private Sector 

5.91. One of the major criticisms of industrial planning up to 
now has been that there has not been adequate collaboration bet¬ 
ween the Planning authorities and the private sector. The Planning 
Commission has not established any direct consultations on a regular 
basis with the private sector. Even the machinery created for normal 
consultation between the Government and the private sector, such as 
the Central Advisory Council of Industries and the various Develop¬ 
ment Councils established under the Industries Development and Re¬ 
gulation Act, has not worked satisfactorily from the point of view of 
helping better and more realistic planning in the industrial sector. 
The working of these bodies has largely revolved around current prob¬ 
lems of industrial licensing and various grievances that private sector 
industries feel. The Central Advisory Council is, however, too large 
an organisation for an effective discussion of problems relating to 
industrial planning. It can only provide a forum for discussing general 
approaches and policies for which it can and should be used. 

5.92. The Development Councils are required to make recom¬ 
mendations regarding targets for production, coordination of pro¬ 
duction norms, norms of efficiency, better utilisation of installed 
capacity, development of raw materials, promotion of scientific 
research and training of man-power. These are exactly the tasks of 
development planning. Unfortunately, the Development Councils in 
practice have been almost ineffective in these respects. Deficiency 
regarding their secretariats has been one factor responsible for this; 
the other factor may have been that the concerned Ministries and 
the Planning Commission have not given adequate attention to the 
use of these Councils for the purpose of finding out what develop¬ 
ments were possible and contemplated under different assumptions 
by private sector industry. While the main responsibility for exa¬ 
mining possibilities of development in different individual industries 
would lie with the concerned Ministries, the Planning Commission 
should be suitably represented on the Development Councils. 

5.93. One method of establishing better communication between 
the Planning Commission and Industry may be to have Planning 
Groups attached to the Development Councils. These Groups should 
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have members who represent the professsional side of industry— 
managerial or technical—rather than the directors and industrialists. 
Such a body would probably be in a better position to deal with the 
actual problems of operation as well as development than the Deve¬ 
lopment Councils with their largely non-professional composition. 
The proposed Planning Cells in the Ministries may provide the 
Secretariat for the Planning Groups and the Planning Commission 
should be actively associated with their working. In this way the 
Planning Commission may be able to establish better liaison with 
the actual developmental and operational personnel in key industries 
and this may be useful in more realistic formulation of the industrial 
plans. 

Agriculture 

5.10L As regards planning in the agricultural sector, the detailed 
planning will have to be done either in the States or at levels 
further below. The Planning Commission will have largely to work 
out the broad possibilities of development on the basis of certain 
assumptions regarding availability of inputs and also work out major 
policy instruments for the purpose of attaining the given objectives. 
The task of the Union Government in this field would be mainly in 
respect of research, assistance for the provision of essential inputs 
such as fertilisers, special varieties of seeds, improved tools and 
implements and increasing credit facilities, and working out an 
appropriate price and marketing policy. The Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the Union Government will have to be much better equip¬ 
ped to provide technical assistance to different States for particular 
programmes in agricultural and related fields. 

Education , Health and Social Welfare 

5.111. As in the case of agriculture, so also in the case of other 
subjects which lie predominantly in the State field, the nature of 
responsibility that the Union Ministries have is different from that 
in the case of Ministries dealing with Union subjects. In the case 
of subjects like education and health, the Union Ministries are res¬ 
ponsible mainly for working out broad programmes of development 
and policies for ensuring maintenance of appropriate standards, the 
conduct of research and making available the results of research to 
the various programme planning and implementing agencies in 
States. The organisation of such Ministries in the Union Government 
is a subject that is being dealt with by another Study Team. We 
would only like to mention that coordination of State plans and 
programmes, ensuring certain minimum rates of development and 
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standards of attainment for the country as a whole and ensuring a 
balanced attention to the provision of services like welfare, educa¬ 
tion and health are among the essential tasks of a Union Ministry 
operating in this field. This is a major function of the Ministry as 
a whole. It may, however, be desirable to reorganise the Ministries 
in such a way that planning and coordination are attended to in a 
separate Planning Cell in each Ministry. 

Finance and Foreign Exchange Problem 

5.121. The Planning Commission will continue to rely on the 
Ministry of Finance and the Reserve Bank for obtaining the basic 
•data relating to fiscal and monetary developments. The task of pre¬ 
liminary data collection and their analysis is largely undertaken by 
these organisations; this is rightly so. A major deficiency in the work 
done in this sphere at present is regarding the fiscal problems of States. 
There is no agency adequately equipped to provide expert assistance 
to State Governments on the basis of studies relating to State financ¬ 
es. We have suggested earlier* in this Report the creation of a special 
unit for this purpose in the Economic Group of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. Except for this unit, basic work relating to fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policies and also that relating to foreign exchange, at least as 
far as data relating to the past and the present are concerned, will 
be the responsibility mainly of the Ministry of Finance and the 
Reserve Bank. The Planning Commission will utilise these analyses 
and data for its investigation and thinking about policy alternatives. 
For data relating to foreign trade, it will similarly rely on the 
Ministry of Commerce and its associated agencies. To ensure better 
understanding and communication among the different economic 
advising units in the Government of India, we have already suggest¬ 
ed! in our Interim Report that there should be a Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the heads of Economic and Statistical Units in the different 
Ministries and the Planning Commission. 

5.122. An essential requirement of planning in the present con¬ 
ditions in India is foreign exchange forecasting, in as competent a 
manner as possible. It is obvious that such forecasting for the future 
would be full of uncertainties. However, any exercise of working 
out development plans for five years without a determined attempt 
at foreign exchange forecasting is bound to create even greater 
•difficulties and upset all plan calculations. This has remained one of 


• See Chapter II, para 2.34. 
f See Interim Report* para 5.43. 
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the major lacunae in our planning process up to now. As mentioned 
earlier, the basic data relating to balance of trade and balance of 
payments would be available with the Ministries of Commerce and 
Finance and the Reserve Bank. The task of working out the future 
requirements of foreign exchange and the possibilities of obtaining 
that foreign exchange, either through foreign trade balances or 
through foreign loans and grants, will have to be worked out as 
competently as possible. We do not think that the present arrange¬ 
ments in the Commission in this respect are adequate. We, therefore, 
suggest that while the Ministry of Finance, the Reserve Bank and 
the Ministry of Commerce would continue to work on these problems, 
it is necessary that the Economic Group of the Planning Commission 
should be specially strengthened for preparing a foreign exchange 
forecast. 
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CHAPTER VI 

NATURE AND SCOPE OF STATE PLANNING 
Introduction 

6.11. The State Plans constitute an important part of the 
National Plan. In magnitude, the Plans of States and Union Territori¬ 
es have usually accounted for nearly half of the Public sector Five 
Year Plan outlays. But the real importance of the State Plan lies 
not so much in their magnitude as in the nature and composition of 
the State Plan outlay and the importance of the heads of develop¬ 
ment on which States Plans are concentrated. In many ways the- 
Central and the State Plans are complementary to each other. 

6.12. Any attempt at establishment or re-organisation of the 
Planning Machinery at State level will necessarily have to be relat¬ 
ed to the nature and scope of the planning work in States. For this, 
the differences and the similarities between the nature of planning 
at the State and the national levels need to be identified. A broad 
understanding of the nature and problems of planning at the State 
level would help to indicate the character and procedure of planning 
at the State level in contrast to those at the National level. With 
this in view, we propose to underline some of the distinguishing 
features of State planning as compared to Central planning. 

6.13. Our Five Year Plans, National as well as State, have a 
reference only to the additional developmental outlays in the public 
and private sectors and do not include all the developmental pro¬ 
grammes of the country. The scope of the State plans is further 
limited as against the National one since the Central Plan outlay 
undertaken within the geographical limits of a State does not form 
a part of the ‘State Plan’. It also excludes the developmental outlays 
of the private sector as these are mostly directed and regulated by 
the Central agencies through licensing, credit control, release of 
foreign exchange and other regulatory and fiscal measures. There¬ 
fore, the scope of work for the National planning agency, i.e., the 
Planning Commission, is the entire economy and all sectors including 
the public (Central and the States), private and cooperative sectors, 
whereas the State Plans are largely confined to the additional deve¬ 
lopmental outlays of the State Governments’ sector. 

6.14. The States’ responsibility for planning is also limited to- 
fewer areas of economic and social activity The State plans are 
largely concentrated over a few sectors of activity. For example, 

Hi 
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under the Fourth Plan, nearly 90 per cent of the States’ outlay has 
been provided only under three development heads. These are: (i) 
Agriculture and Community Development, (ii) Irrigation and Power, 
and (iii) Social Services. On the other hand, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion formulate a Plan which attempts to cover all sectors irrespec¬ 
tive of the agency through which these may be administered. 

Operational Planning 

6.21. Apart from the limited scope of the State Plans, it needs 
to be mentioned that as we move from the National level to the State 
level and lower, the nature of planning effort undergoes a significant 
change. In a way, plan formulation and implementation come closer. 
Plan formulation no more remains an aggregative exercise at work¬ 
ing out targets and evolving policies. At the State and lower levels, 
plan formulation implies project and programme planning. In certain 
respects, the planning work at these levels is somewhat similar to 
the work that we envisage* for the planning units in the executive 
Ministries at the Centre. For instance, agricultural planning at the 
National level would have to take into account the projected future 
demands for the nation as a whole and its nature would be aggre¬ 
gative; but at State and District levels it will be more in the nature 
of working out details of operational programmes and also activities 
based upon local resource potential. Educational planning at the 
National level would largely involve the evolution of short and long 
term educational policies, especially in the fields of higher and techni¬ 
cal education, in view of the overall socio-economic situation and 
requirements of national manpower planning. On the other hand, 
at the State level, these policies would have to be translated into 
concrete operational programmes. No doubt each State would take 
into account its own educational needs; but a State would not be 
expected to evolve educational standards and policies which are at 
significant variance from the National ones. Most of the planning 
work at the State level would be related to phasing and location of 
educational institutions and programmes. Similarly, planning for 
irrigation and power at the State level would mean fixing priorities 
between different schemes in view of their relative costs and benefits. 

People's Participation 

6.31. Another feature of the State plans as distinct from the 
National Plan is the direct involvement of local people in the pre¬ 
paration of plans and programmes at State and district levels. It 


See Chapter V, para 5.86. 
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is partly due to the fact that the State administration is close to the 
field and i9 also an implementing agency. Closeness of the planning 
agencies to the field and the people exposes them to local pressures 
in the planning process even on very minor matters, although it 
also ensures greater participation of those for whom the programmes 
are intended. There is thus the risk that continuing social pressures 
may sometimes distort economic planning and create obstacles in 
the process of rational decision-making. No doubt political pressur¬ 
es exist at the National level as well. But the nature of pressures is 
likely to be somewhat different—ideological considerations may 
receive more prominence than regional and sectoral pressures. With 
the establishment of the Panchayati Raj institutions, this process of 
local pressures in planning can take another form, each District 
agency insisting on an equal share in all programmes of develop¬ 
ment— setting up new educational institutions, distribution of ferti¬ 
lisers, construction of roads, establishment of an industry or provi¬ 
sion of credit. At the same time, these very social and plolitical 
pressures can be made a potent force in reaching rational and accep¬ 
table decisions and securing political support for their smooth and 
efficient implementation 

Promotional Character 

6.41. The composition of the State Plan outlays would also 
indicate that the State Plans are oriented towards increasing agri¬ 
cultural production, building up of the infrastructure, towards 
developing social services in rural areas and raising levels of living 
for the less developed areas of the country. In a way, the State Plans 
are intended towards enhancing production in the diffused sectors 
of the economy. A large part of the State’s outlay is, therefore, of 
a promotional character. The outlays provided for extension pro¬ 
grammes in the fields of agriculture, education, health and the pro¬ 
pagation of technical know-how in the field of industries are basically 
promotional. On the other hand, the nature of the Central plan 
outlay is relatively less promotional and more that of (direct or 
indirect) capital investment. The latter directly creates fixed capital 
whereas the former goes to change human equipment. It also needs 
to be emphasised that the main responsibility for institutional 
reforms like land reforms and establishment of Panchayati Raj 
also falls upon the States. 
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CHAPTER VII 


REVIEW OF PLANNING IN STATES 

7.01. After discussing the nature and scope of State Planning, we 
now propose briefly to review the functioning of State Planning dur¬ 
ing the last fifteen years. The objective of this review is not to evalu¬ 
ate the degree of success in planning at the State level or to assess 
the impact of State Plans on the State economies. The purpose is a 
very limited one, viz., to underline some of the broad features of the 
State Plans that need to be kept in view in formulating proposals for 
the planning machinery and procedures at State and lower levels. 
Later* in this Chapter, we have made a review of the existing planning 
set up in the States. 

Growing Similarity in States * Pian Priorities 

7.11. A view was expressed by most of the State representatives 
who appeared before us that there was very little scope for planning 
at the State and lower levels. Apart from the imposition of decisions 
on plan targets, the States are also many times given the methodology 
of achieving the objective, and departures even from the patterns of 
staffing etc. are not permitted. In such cases the only option to the 
States is either to accept the central programmes or reject them. Since 
each programme carries a subsidy (sometimes as much as 100 per 
cent) from the Centre the States almost invariably accept such offers 
even when these have limited utility and applicability for them. The 
net result is a growing tendency towards inter-State similarity in the 
sectoral distribution of plan outlays. There is thus, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, a tendency on the part of the States to follow the National 
pattern of priorities and Central directions with consequential neglect 
of their own specific growth capacity and requirements. This may not 
always be in the best interests either of the country as a whole or of 
the particular State or States. 

Plan Performance—Financial and Physical 

7.21. We have also observed that the States almost invariably 
spend the planned financial provisioins; but the same degree of success 


See paras 7.51 to 7.111. 
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is not attained by way of achievements in terms of physical targets. 
This observation is supported by a comparative study of the sector- 
wise financial and physical targets and achievements in the Third 
Plan period. Though the variations from targets are not uniform, they 
are undoubtedly considerable in certain key sectors. It is to be noted 
that in many cases there has been excess expenditure and the physi¬ 
cal targets have not been achieved even then. In cases where there is 
less expenditure than provided, the corresponding shortfall in physi¬ 
cal terms is considerably larger than that in expenditure. 


7.22. Broadly speaking, there are two reasons for these variations. 
This may have happened because of insufficient care on the part of 
the State Governments in the preparation of plan proposals—not wor¬ 
king out proper financial costs and physical benefits of each pro¬ 
gramme and project. It may also be that, because of the general rise 
in the price level during the latter part of the plan period, the esti¬ 
mates might have gone wrong. The latter reason, however, would 
hold true for all the States and for all sectors of development. There 
can be no denying the fact that the Indian economy has been under 
considerable inflationary pressures, specially during the later years 
of the Third Plan. However, this could explain variations between 
performance in terms of expenditure and physical achievements if 
there were all around shortfalls. But the Plan progress has not been 
uniformly lower in all sectors. The main reason for these variations 
seems to be inadequate preparation of plan proposals. 

7.23. Our discussions with some of the heads of the executive 
departments of States suggest that plan targets are usually worked out 
on the basis of certain given assumptions and yard-sticks. The yard¬ 
sticks used for working out plan targets are frequently those which 
have been indicated by the Central agencies. Some States have made 
little attempt at evolving their own yard-sticks which would be more 
realistic and have greater relevance to the State. To illustrate this 
point, we may mention the widely used ratio of an irrigation well to 
irrigation potential as 1 well to 7.5 acres. But this ratio cannot obvious¬ 
ly hold good for all States in the country or even for all areas within a 
State. Apart from this, the capacity of a well will depend upon the 
soil water table, the cropping pattern and so on. But in actual practice 
some States report on the new irrigation potential created by simply 
multiplying the number of new wells by the yardstick of 7.5 acres. 
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7.24. The increase in cost of projects cannot be entirely explained 
by the rise in price level. It was also our impression that the execu¬ 
tive departments in States prepare plan proposals and cost estimates 
which do not reveal the real estimated costs of projects. There has 
been a noticeable tendency to underplay the costs and overplay the 
benefits in order to get an easy clearance from the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and the Central agencies. It was further explained that once a 
project was approved by the State Government and cleared by the 
Central agencies, it did not matter if the cost of the project rose to 
even twice its original estimate at a later date. Once a project is taken 
up, the emphasis shifts to completion and questions are rarely asked 
as to the earlier costs and benefits estimates. Sometimes, to obtain 
additional resources, the Departments concerned show enlargement in 
the scope of the projects. This has been the story in the case of a num¬ 
ber of multi-purpose projects in the country. In the irrigation and 
power sector also the costs of projects have invariably been revised 
upwards. On the other hand, the actual benefits accruing 
from these projects have usually been considerably lower than origi¬ 
nally estimated. To only a limited extent, the rise in the cost of pro¬ 
jects is justified due to the expansion in the scope of the schemes so 
as to cover larger areas for irrigation and such other added benefits. 


Departure from the Plan Priorities 

7.31. The increase in the cost of projects due to inadequate pre¬ 
paration has had many consequences on the State Plans. Due to the 
absence of proper project planning, the estimates have gone wrong 
and the rise in the financial requirements of the projects has raised 
problems of resources. At the same time, under the impression that a 
project would cost only what was estimated earlier, more projects 
were included in the Plan and commitments were made for initiating 
the same in the Plan period. As a result, the States have found them¬ 
selves committed to a larger number of projects than they can sup¬ 
port at a point of time. Under this situation the only alternative left 
to the States is either to go slow on these projects or make adjustments 
in other sectors. Secondly, because of this lower tempo in implemen¬ 
tation, the gestation period was prolonged and there were delays in 
achieving the physical targets. The delays themselves were also a fac¬ 
tor which added to the cost of the projects since the interest charges 
on investments were higher than those anticipated in the earlier esti¬ 
mates and this inflated the capital cost of the projects. 
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7.32. Secondly, when a large number of projects are concentrated 
over a shorter period, equally serious pressures are built up on the 
physical resources of the country. This creates shortages of basic raw 
materials and other goods at a given point of time. In the absence of 
proper project planning, it is difficult to forestall the difficulty of 
securing the requisite physical and other inputs which may be requir¬ 
ed at different points of time. For instance, if it is possible rto estimate 
through properly phased planning of the larger projects that such and 
such physical inputs would be required by the various implementing 
agencies every quarter, the necessary adfvance measures could be 
undertaken to ensure the requisite supplies of material and thus avoid 
any bottlenecks in the supply-line. If all the States undertake such 
exercises, the Central agencies would be in a position to advise on 
what annual priorities a State could have without fear of facing seri¬ 
ous shortages. This would help to avoid unnecessary concentration on 
demand pressures especially for scarce commodities at a particular 
point of time. 


7.33. Quite frequently, as a result of increased cost of projects, 
the States were required to make departures from the agreed plans 
in other sectors. The overall resources being what they are, higher 
outlays on some projects are bound to reduce the availability of finan¬ 
ces for other plan programmes, because the outlay on other plan pro¬ 
grammes is somewhat more easily amenable to reduction than outlay 
on projects in which commitments are made in advance. A study of 
the sector-wise plan provisions and actual expenditure in States under 
the three Five Year Plans shows that most of the States have made 
significant departures from the original plan provisions. In some sec¬ 
tors, there is a tendency towards lower expenditure and in certain 
others, towards excess. It needs no emphasis that significant departu¬ 
res from plan priorities as agreed to at the beginning of the plan 
period indicate poor planning. It is not our intention to say that there 
cannot be reasons for some changes in the composition of State Plan 
outlays. In fact, some flexibility has to be accepted for adjustments in 
plan provisions to accommodate the changes based upon actual expe¬ 
rience of plan implementation and to take note of short-term and im¬ 
mediate problems. But as the following table shows, the departures as 
indicated by our study are much more than can be explained by nor¬ 
mal deviations from the Plan. (Of course, the Sino-Indian conflict in 
1962 also led to some changes in emphasis in the State Plans. 
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TABLE 

Showing Percentage Shortfall in the Sectoral Financial Provisions 
under the Three Plans (States only). 


SI. No. Heads of Development 1st Plan IlndPlan IllrdPlan 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Agricultural Programmes 

.. (—)«•* 

(—)7-2 

(+)#•? 

2 

Cj Timunity Development and Cooperation 

.. 

(—)20*8 

(—)10-2 

3 

Irrigation 

.. (—)10-2 

(+) 0-6 

(-) J-9 

4 

Power 

.. (—) 14-4 

(+) 0-4 

(+)23-8 

5 

Industry 

.. (—)20-1 

(—) n-o 

(-)«•* 

6 

Transport 

.. (+)5-l 

(+) 5-1 

(+)13*4 

7 

Social Services 

.. (— )25-9 

(-) 9 0 

( + ) 2-9 

S 

Miscellaneous 

.. (—) 2-8 

(—)41-9 

(+)31-2 

9 

Total 

.. (—) 9-2 

<—) 1*0 

( + ) 5'2 


Location of Projects. 

7.41. After sectoral allocations have been made for a State Plan, 
the next problem is that of deciding upon the choice of projects and 
programmes and their sites within the States. It is our impression 
that the location of development programmes or projects is not decid¬ 
ed consciously on the basis of well worked out alternative proposals. In 
fields like social services and agricultural programmes, the outlay is 
usually distributed on a prorata basis (either on population or area) 
whereas in the case of major projects, decisions are made on the basis 
of scanty information as regards costs and benefits of the alternative 
possibilities. The alternative sites can only be considered if the States 
have already undertaken surveys of their potential resources and 
identified potential areas for development and an effort made to pre¬ 
pare sectoral perspective plans which could be phased according to 
the availability oi financial and physical resources. We would like to 
mention that most of the States have made efforts to organise Water 
Resources Circles to undertake surveys of surface and underground 
water resources and Central Design Circles to prepare detailed plans 
and estimates of feasible projects. In some States, attempts have also 
been made to prepare a number of irrigation schemes in advance irres¬ 
pective of the immediate possibility of their being taken up for execu¬ 
tion. Apart from this, some States had appointed Commissions for 
Irrigation to work out long-term perspectives for the development of 
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irrigation. The reports of these bodies were based upon elaborate stu¬ 
dies and had, in most cases, presented substantial programmes for the 
development of the Irrigation potential in these States. The work done 
by these bodies has proved to be of considerable help to those State 
Governments by offering a genuine choice between many well studied 
alternatives. The fact that project proposals in the sphere of irrigation 
were readily available has been a factor contributing to substantial 
allocations being made for Irrigation in the State Plans. In the ab¬ 
sence of similar highpower bodies for other sectors, such well worked 
out plans for these sectors did not exist and they did not receive as 
much attention as they deserved. This, in our view, has introduced 
considerable imbalance in the State Plans. A remedy for this would 
be found in having equally intensive efforts made for the preparation 
of long term perspectives for all other sectors. 

7.42. We consider it necessary to underline the necessity of evolv¬ 
ing balanced State Plans, which take into account the resource poten¬ 
tial of the States as also the individual State needs in all sectors. This, 
however, is only possible if adequate effort is made to work out the 
possibilities of development for each sector in the State as exhaustive¬ 
ly as possible. For this purpose larger States may be divided into two 
or more regions on the criteria of relative homogeneity of resources 
and problems. Special emphasis will need to be placed on spatial dis¬ 
tribution of developmental programmes than on the aggregative ap¬ 
proach as is done in the case of the National Plans. It is our impres¬ 
sion that the trend towards growing similarities in State plans and 
the tendency towards uniformity in methods of achieving the targets 
is neither desirable nor realistic. Similarly, concentration of plan ex- 
penditure in the later years of a Plan is an indication of inadequate- 
attention having been paid to the preparation of projects 
and programmes in advance. In our view, the basic reason for the 
absence of temporal, spatial and inter-sectoral phasing of State Plans 
is the absence of adequate planning machinery at the State and lower 
levels. In the absence of such a planning agency, the work of project 
and programme planning could not be taken up in a scientific manner 
and on continuous and systematic basis, and panning had to be large¬ 
ly confined to financial planning with very little attention paid to 
the actual results from plan investments. 

Location of Planning Departments 

7.51. The main agency for planning in the States is the Planning 
Department which functions as a department (or in some States, 
part of a department) in the State Secretariat. The Planning Depart¬ 
ments in States manage all types of work related to State Planning— 
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from Plan formulation to progress reporting. For the purpose of pro 
gress reporting, most of the States also use their Bureaus of Economics 
and Statistics which work in close collaboration with the State Plan¬ 
ning departments. Some States have well-organised Bureaus for col¬ 
lection and analysis of statistics whereas in others these are still in¬ 
adequately developed. Regarding the location of the Planning depart¬ 
ments, views differ as to whether it should be part of the State 
Finance Department or should be an independent Department. It is 
sometimes argued that unless planning at State level is related to 
financial resources, it tends to become unrealistic and that the Finance 
Department can take an overall and objective view of the various 
sectors of development. It is also suggested that in case there is a 
separate Plarning Department, it would get involved in avoidable 
duplication of work; e.g., the Finance Departments will have to scru¬ 
tinise all outlay proposals as they do now. On the other hand, others 
hold the view that State planning has to be based on the assessment 
of the physical resources potential of the State as well and that the’ 
location of Planning in the Finance Department would subject plan- 
n'ng to conservative outlook for which Finance departments are 
traditionally known. Planning also usually implies mobilisation of' 
more financial resources, and a department independent of the Finance 
Department would be in a better position to take a forward looking 
view on this matter. Moreover, the staff of the Planning Departments 
should have considerable knowledge of the field so as to appreciate- 
the problems of implementation but there exists no such special ex¬ 
pertise in the Finance Departments. Lastly, it is also suggested that 
the role and functions of the Planning Departments would be very 
much different from that of Finance and, therefore, no useful purpose- 
would be served by combining these two in one place. 

7.52. Twelve States have set up full-fledged Planning Depart¬ 
ments, viz., Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Haryana- 
Rajasthan, U.P., Orissa, Assam, Nagaland, West Bengal and Madhya 
Pradesh. In Mysore, ‘Planning’ is a part of the Planning, Health and 
Social Services Department. The head of the Planning Department is, 
however, not a full-time Secretary in all States. For instance, in Jamrmr. 
& Kashmir, Orissa and West Bengal the department is headed by the 
Development and Planning Commissioner. In Rajasthan as also in 
Gujarat, the State Planning Unit is located in the General Adminis¬ 
tration Department and the Chief Secretary is also ex-officio Planning 
Secretary. In all the Planning Departments which do not have a: 
separate Planning Secretary, the day-to-day directions are usually 
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given by the Deputy Secretary in the Planning Department. In two 
States viz., Madras and Maharashtra, Planning work is handled by a 
special section in the Finance Department. In Kerala and Punjab, the 
Finance Secretary is also ex-officio Planning Secretary. 

Personnel of the Planning Departments 

7.61. We have studied the staffing pattern and the personnel com¬ 
position of State Planning Departments and collected background 
information regarding the Planning Department staff at the level of 
Under Secretary and above for the following eight States: Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, Mahrashtra, Mysore, Rajasthan, U. P. and 
West Bengal. The total number of officials of the rank of Under Secre¬ 
tary and above numbered 49. The strength of the staff in a State vari¬ 
ed from 9 in Maharashtra and Mysore to only 2 in Kerala and 4 in 
West Bengal. Out of the 49 officials, 17 were not working full-time on 
the Planning side and held substantive posts in other Executive 
Departments. For instance, the Chief Secretary of Rajasthan is ex- 
officio Planning Secretary and -functions as Secretary to the State 
Cabinet also. In West Bengal, Planning Secretary is also Secretary, 
Housing and Public Works Department, Similarly, in U.P., The Plan¬ 
ning Secretary also held the office of the State Transport Commis¬ 
sioner. 

7.62. Out of these 49 officials, 22 were drawn from the Indian 
’Administrative Service, 18 from Provincial Civil Services and 2 each 
from Bureaus of Economics and Statistics, and the State Secretariat 
Services. Only 5 were drawn from other Services. Out of the 22 I.A.S. 
Officers, 9 held additional and substantive responsibilities in other 
Departments. Out of the 18 officials of the State Civil Services, only 
3 held similar additional responsibilities. The staff at the level of 
Under Secretary very rarely had additional responsibilities in other 
executive Departments. 

7.63. As regards the previous background and experience of the 
staff of the Planning Departments, out of the total 49 officers, 27 had 
previously held field or administrative positions; another 7, posts in 
extension or welfare Departments; 5 (all in Maharashtra) were in the 
Finance Department and 3 had teaching background. Another 7 held 
posts in the State Economics and Statistics Bureaus. This indicates 
that the staff of the State Planning Departments, more so at the higher 
levels, is mainly drawn from generalist services. This is further sup¬ 
ported by the fact that out of 49 officers, 40 belong to Central or State 
Civil Services. An analysis of the academic background of the IAS 
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officers, who held directing positions in Planning Departments, shows 
that out of 22 such officers, 6 held degrees in Economics or Statistics,. 
4 in English, 1 in History, 2 in Law, 4 in Science and 5 in other sub¬ 
jects. Regarding the lower posts, however, a large number of officers 
had economics or statistics as their academic background. There are 
no specialised training courses for the State officials in the field of State¬ 
planning. However 4 officers had received training in planning abroad 
and one had attended a special course on Planning within the country. 

7.64. Thus the organisation, pattern of staffing and the location of 
Planning Departments vary from State to State. Further, the Plan¬ 
ning Departments have not been organised with any conscious design 
so as to enable them to undertake the heavy responsibility. Even 
though some of the States have established independent Planning 
Departments, in practice, the departments are guided only by junior 
officers. Very little consideration seems to have been given to the 
selection and training of officers for the Planning Departments. The 
Planning Departments are thus not very different from the other Sec- 
retriat Departments in the States. 

State Planning Boards 

7.71. For a long time, the absence of a planning agency at the 
State level had engaged the attention of the Planning Commission; 
but it was only in 1962 that the Commission specifically suggested to 
the States the appointment of State Planning Boards. The main ob¬ 
jectives of recommending the appointment of the Boards were to: 

(a) help State Cabinets to prepare the Fourth Plan; 

(b) prepare long-term State Plans (1962-63—1975-76);. 

(c) consider and recommend policies and measures for the rea¬ 
lisation of major social objectives; 

(d) recommend measures and policies for the mobilisation of 
financial resources; and 

(e) evolve criteria for selection of locations of large projects 
and have an assessment of the relative costs and benefits 
of the alternative proposals. 

Appointment of State Planning Boards 

7.81. Following the suggestion of the Planning Commission, most 
of the States did undertake measures to appoint a Planning Board, 
a Cabinet Sub-Committee on Planning, a State Advisory Board or a 
State Development Board. In most cases, the Chief Minister of the 
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State acts as Chairman. Out of the 14 States for which information 
is a /ailable, State Planning Boards as such have been appointed in 8 
States*. The State of Assam has been considering the appointment of 
experts on its proposed ‘State Advisory Council’, Andhra has a ‘State 
Advisory Committee for Planning’; and Madhya Pradesh has a State 
Planning Advisory Group’. In Mysore, there is a ‘State Development 
Council’. Some of the States have two or three similar agencies. In 
Madras and Maharashtra, Planning Sub-Committees of the Cabinet 
have been in operation and no Boards have been appointed. 

Membership and Composition. 

7.91. A conspicuous feature of the existing State Planning Boards 
is their large membership. For instance, in Rajasthan membership of 
"the State Planning Board runs to 65; in West Bengal, to 27; and in 
Kerala, to 26. The members are usually drawn from State Ministers,, 
Members of Parliament and Officials, with a sprinkling of a few 
specialists and experts. In Mysore, the State Development Council 
consists of the Chairman of the Chambers of Commerce in the State, 
Vice-Chancellors of all State Universities and some members of the 
legislature including the leader of the Opposition. Similarly, in 
Madhya Pradesh, the Board has all the Ministers, one representative 
from each District, some Members of the State Legislature and Parlia¬ 
ment and 20 others (including educationists, engineers and industria¬ 
lists). Most of the Boards can be better described as ‘Consultative 
Bodies’ or ‘Public Relations Committees’ of the Government on the 
subject of Planning. Because of the large membership, their meetings 
cannot be held frequently nor can there be any pointed and purposive 
discussion. The Board meetings, however, do provide an occasion for 
the members, who represent different interests, to express their 
views on some aspects of State Planning. The Board meetings also 
provide an opportunity for Ministers to explain the Government’s 
viewpoint. The meetings are generally inconclusive. The State Gov¬ 
ernments, however, take advantage of such meetings for the purpose 
of making announcements relating to the broad framework and poli¬ 
cies of the proposed State Plan. 

7.92. In the case of three States, the membership of the Boards is 
confined to Ministers. For example, in Punjab the State Planning 
Board consists only of Members of the-Cabinet ; and in Madras and 
Maharashtra, there are only Cabinet Sub-Committees. The main ad¬ 
vantage of auch a Board or Cabinet Committee is claimed to be that 

* (i) Bihar, (ii) Gujarat, (iii) Jammu & Kashmir, (iv) Kerala, (v) Orissa, (vi) Punjab, 
<vii) Rajasthan and (viii) West Bengal. 
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the Chief Minister and his colleagues can take quick decisions. This 
also gives the Board a high status and the meetings of the Board can 
be used for decision making in an effective manner. Because of the 
small size, the meetings of such a body can be held more frequently 
and discussions can be more fruitful. Such Boards, however, suffer 
from some basic and serious limitations. While such boards or Commit' 
tees of Ministers are useful for decision-making they cannot obviously 
undertake any long-term studies. Essentially, Minister-Member Com¬ 
mittees are oriented towards day-to-day problems and, because of the 
pressure of work, they can hardly find time for sustained think¬ 
ing and analysis. These Boards also do not have the advantage of ex¬ 
pert advice from within on important economic issues. The Boards 
are serviced by Departments which themselves do not usually have 
adequate planning expertise. In brief, Minister-Member-Boards are 
hardly an improvement over the earlier Planning organisations in the 
States. 

7.93. In some States, the Chairman of the Boards have been non¬ 
officials, and some experts appointed as Members. Such Boards could 
claim an advantage over Minister-Member-Boards, provided the ex¬ 
perts were full time and were provided with the necessary staff sup¬ 
port. The experience of these States, however, indicates that this was 
not the case and, therefore, the Boards did not function better than 
the others in any way. In practice the Planning Departments, wings 
or sections acted as the Secretariat to the Planning Boards; and the 
membership of the Boards was large and heterogeneous. 

Functions assigned to the Boards 

7.101. From the information made available to us, it appears that 
the functions assigned to the State Planning Boards have been rather 
vaguely defined. The Boards were expected to cover plan formulation, 
programme coordination and review of plan progress; at the same 
time, the Boards were not given any full time staff. Some States even 
expect the Boards to advise the Government on broader issues of eco¬ 
nomic policy. In Kerala and Jammu and Kashmir, Boards were not 
given any specific functions. Except in Punjab, Maharashtra and 
Madras, the Boards are only advisory in character. 

Functioning of the Boards. 

7.111. From the information that we could collect on the function¬ 
ing of State Planning Boards in 1966-67, we found that in Rajasthan 
there was no meeting of the Board during the year. In West Bengal, 
Mysore and Kerala, the Boards met only once; and in Bihar there 
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were only two meetings. As regards attendance, in Kerala, out of 
26 members, 10 attended the meeting. In West Bengal, out of 27 
members, 17 attended. Though in Mysore, the membership exceeded 
60, the attendance was only 15. The minutes of these meetings indicate 
that there was no real discussion on plan policies or programmes. Each 
member tried to put forth his general ideas on the problems of the 
State as he viewed it. On the other hand, the Chief Minister took 
this opportunity mainly to explain his own problems. In brief, the 
State Planning Boards, as established in practice, have not served 
the purpose for which their creation was suggested. They have at best 
served as ‘Public Relations Committees’. The appointment of the 
Boards or other similar bodies has thus not helped in the past to 
strengthen either the Planning machinery or the process of planning 
in States. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PLANNING MACHINERY AT THE STATE LEVEL 

8.11. The necessity for having well organised planning agencies 
in the States arises from the fact that the State Plans have to be 
worked out within the overall targets, programmes and priorities of 
the National Plan and yet have to make the fullest use of the phy¬ 
sical resource potential of a State. In view of the varying socio-econo¬ 
mic conditions and differing resource potential of the various States, 
this exercise is not a simple one. If each State plan was prepared en¬ 
tirely with a view to maximise results from the developmental efforts 
ior the State, the aggregate of State plan investments may be different 
from the overall National allocation. However, these two aspects have 
to be coordinated in such a manner that a common programme of 
development is evolved for each State. In the absence of detailed and 
objective planning exercises at the State level, the States may follow 
a set of priorities which is best suited neither for the maximum utili¬ 
sation of the State’s physical resources nor for meeting the felt needs 
of the State. We, therefore, think that for working out of a rational 
State plan, each State should undertake detailed and regular studies 
in planning. 

812. The Planning machinery in States may be visualised in three 
tiers, viz., 

(i) State planning agency; 

(ii) sectoral (Departmental) planning agencies; and 

(iii) regional and District planning agencies. 

State Planning Agency 

8.21. Before one discusses the desirability, the functions and com¬ 
position of the planning agency at the State level, one needs to ask 
two questions, viz. “What would be the nature of work at this level?” 
and “What functions need to be performed by the State Planning 
agency?” In Chapter-VI we have pointed out that the scope of 
State Planning agencies is not as comprehensive as that of the 
national agencies. State Plans as worked out today do not include 
-either private or Central public sector Plan outlays. The composition 
of the States’ Five Year Plan outlays suggests that the State Plans, 

Ml 
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and, therefore, the planning agencies at the State level, confine them¬ 
selves mainly to three major areas of development, viz., agriculture, 
economic infrastructure (power, roads etc.) and social services. In the 
past, more than four-fifths of the State outlay has been appropriated 
for these heads of development. We assume that the scope of the 
State Plan would continue to be the same. It does not, however, mean 
that a State planning agency can afford to be unmindful of plan pro¬ 
grammes or projects financed by the Central agencies or by the Pri¬ 
vate sector. The State agencies should indicate the complementary 
programmes which must precede the establishment of large scale in¬ 
dustrial enterprises in the State so that the newly developing poten¬ 
tialities in the State can be fully and appropriately utilised. 

8.22. Our earlier review of State planning indicates the impera¬ 
tive need of having a permanent and non-political body which would 
undertake the responsibility of preparing long, medium and short 
term development plans for the State. Such a body should be able to 
maintain a certain degree of continuity in the process of development 
irrespective of political changes in the State and coordinate develop¬ 
ment programmes of different regions and districts. We consider that 
an important task of this body would be to ensure inter-district co¬ 
ordination, especially in situations where some Zilla Parishads are 
controlled by political parties different from the one at the State 
level. This planning body would also be expected to work out a 
rational set of priorities and phasing of plan programmes for the 
State as a whole and reduce the likely danger of over or under em¬ 
phasis in the development of a sector or an area because of subjective 
and other considerations. 

Board versus Department 

8.31. Among the possible alternative agencies which could under¬ 
take such work are: a State Planning Board or a State Department 
of Planning. A brief review of the organisation of the State Planning 
Departments has been made in Chapter-VII of this Report. We feel 
that even if the staff of the Planning Departments could be appropria¬ 
tely recruited and the Departments otherwise strengthened, the need 
to have an independent agency which would coordinate sectoral pro¬ 
grammes will not be met. There are many reasons for this. The 
Department being a part of the normal secretariat would not be able to 
operate an entity independent of the State Government. It would not 
be able to attract experts from outside the Government. It is well re¬ 
cognised that there is acute shortage of personnel who can man plan¬ 
ning agencies at different levels. At the same time, the nature of work 
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in these agencies is very different from that in the normal secretariat. 
Therefore, the Planning agencies will have to make special efforts to 
•develop expertise of their own. Moreover, no Department can func¬ 
tion in its day-to-day operations in a manner which is radically diffe¬ 
rent from the other Government Departments; and whatever be the 
original intention, in practice, Planning Departments come to function 
like any other secretariat office. On the other hand, a separate planning 
agency has distinct advantages. Such an agency, if appropriately set 
up and manned, can work on lines suited to the functions that have to 
be performed. It will have more flexibility in its operations and be able 
to develop close and active collaboration with various agencies and 
individuals whose talent and experience it could draw upon for the 
functions that it has to perform. And yet being an agency set up by 
Government, it will be able to maintain close liaison with the adminis¬ 
trative departments of the State Government and its other agencies. 

8.32. The idea that such an independent agency may take the form 
of a Planning Board for the State was sponsored by the Planning 
Commission in the Third Five Year Plan document. As we have men¬ 
tioned earlier, some States felt that it was unnecessary to have such 
State Planning Boards. The objections seem to be two-fold. One was 
due to the fear that the Boards might become rival and parallel 
authorities vis-a-vis the State Cabinets. This fear, however, was ill- 
founded since the Planning Boards were to be advisory in character. 
Secondly, it is argued that planning work in States is essentially that 
-of implementation; and most of the thinking regarding social policies, 
fixing of sectoral priorities etc. is the responsibility of the Central 
agencies. Any addition of experts at the State level would only result 
in duplication. We would, however, again like to emphasise that in 
view of the differing nature and quantity of the resource potentials 
of different States, it is necessary for State and lower level agencies 
to prepare their own plans and not accept plan programmes which 
have little utility in their special context. No doubt, there is need to 
have uniformity in pursuance of-certain policies; but this does not 
mean that each State needs to follow’ the same methods to achieve it. 
We have no doubt that both from the point of view of effective plan¬ 
ning by the State and for being able to deal at the expert level with 
the Central Planning Commission and other associated agencies, the 
State Government would find the creation of a Planning Board to be 
specially useful. 

8.33. Thus, in our view, State Planning Boards are necessary for 
the purpose of ensuring the availability of an independent, flexible 
and continuing planning agency in the State whose advice would be 
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of an expert character and would, therefore carry greater weight than 
that given by a Departmental agency. With the possibility of changes: 
in the party in power and the existence of different parties in power 
at the Centre and in the States and, within a State, in different, 
districts, an independent expert planning body at the State level 
would be in a better position to give independent and expert advice 
when plan problems are being discussed between the Centre and the* 
State or between the State and various districts than would be possi¬ 
ble for a Planning Department of the State. Unfortunately, in no- 
State has the institution of a State Planning Board received a proper 
and fair trial upto now. It is not therefore possible to refer to past 
experience in making this recommendation. 

8.34. We also believe that State Planning Boards would help to 
relieve undue pressures upon the Chief Ministers relating to prob¬ 
lems of location and sharing of development programmes among; 
districts and regions. In this manner the Boards could strengthen 
the hands of the Chief Ministers and their colleagues in following 
more rational policies. We also visualise that the Boards would be* 
able to provide an opportunity for collaboration of non-officials in 
the development processes of a State. And lastly, we think that the- 
Boards would be able to organise analytical studies and coordinate- 
surveys and other research investigations for purposes of providing 
a better base for plan formulation. It is in view of these consider¬ 
ations that we recommend that the State Governments should be- 
persuaded to establish State Planning Boards. 

Proposed Functions 

8.41.,The functions of a State Planning Board may be defined 
as follows: 

(i) making an assessment of the State resources and inves¬ 
tigating the possibilities of augmenting them; 

(ii) formulating plans for the most effective and balanced 
utilisation of the State’s resources; 

(iii) determining plan priorities for the State with due con¬ 
sideration to National Plan priorities, working out tem¬ 
poral and spatial phasing of plan projects and propos¬ 
ing allocation of resources for the due completion of 
each stage; 

(iv) assisting regional and district authorities to formulate 
their development plans within the spheres where such) 
planning is considered usteful and possible, and coordi¬ 
nating such plans with the State Plan; 
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(v) indicating steps for physical and financial resource 
mobilisation; 

(vi) indicating factors which tend to retard economic and 
social development and determining conditions to be 
established for successful execution of the plans; 

(vii) determining the nature of the machinery necessary for 
successful implementation of each stage of the Plan in 
all its aspects; 

(viii) periodically appraising the progress achieved and recom¬ 
mending the adjustments of policies and measures which 
such appraisals may indicate; and 

(ix) making such other recommendations as appear to be 
appropriate either for facilitating the discharge of duties 
assigned to it or, on a consideration of prevailing econo¬ 
mic conditions, current policies, measures and develop¬ 
ment programmes or on an examination of such specific 
problems as may be referred to it by the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

8.42. One point that should be emphasised is that the Boards 
may fail, or at least not succeed in the expected measure, if they 
are handicapped from the very beginning through inappropriate 
composition. In one or two States where an experiment was tried, 
party political leaders or retired civil servants were appointed to 
the Boards for no specific qualifications that they had. For reasons 
that we have mentioned* in our Interim Report in relation to the 
Planning Commission, and which we need not! repeat here, we 
think it important to emphasise that the Members of the Planning 
Board need to be very carefully chosen and they should be per¬ 
sons who enjoy wide respect for their wisdom, impartiality, inte¬ 
grity and objectivity. While political experience or having worked 
in the Civil Service is no bar by itself, it cannot be a substitute 
for other criteria. It is essential that the Board is clearly seen to 
be a non-political expert advisory organisation and its whole-time 
Members, including the Deputy Chairman, should so conduct 
themselves in regard to political matters as not to cause any mis¬ 
givings in the minds of any political .party in the State about 
their objectivity and impartiality. 


• See Interim Report, para 3.61. 
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Composition of the Boards 

8.51. As compared to the Planning Commission the State Plan¬ 
ning Boards may he somewhat smaller in size. For reasons similar 
to those which justify the continuance of the Prime Minister as 
Chairman of the Planning Commission, we think that the Chief 
Minister should be ex-officio Chairman of the State Planning Board. 
The number of full time members should not exceed four (inclu¬ 
sive of the Deputy Chairman). Since there are three main areas 
of State Planning, one member each may be appointed to look 
after one broad area of development, ■viz., (i> agriculture, includ¬ 
ing irrigation, (ii-)j industry* power and transport and (iia) social 
services, and the Deputy Chairman may deal with the work relat¬ 
ing to long-term planning, resources, and other overall plan pro¬ 
blems of the State. We have carefully considered the question of 
other State Ministers being nominated as Members of the Board. 
Largely, because of reasons similar to those stated* in our Interim 
Report about the Planning Commission, we do not consider it desi¬ 
rable to have any other Ministers as members of the Boards. 

8.52. Broadly speaking, tihe qualifications for appointment as 
Member of a Board would be similar to those for a Member of the 
Planning Commission. However, in view of the nature of the Plan¬ 
ning work in the States as distinguished from the Centre, it would 
be necessary to place more emphasis on the technical knowledge 
and experience of the Board Members as compared to the Members 
of the Planning Commission. The term of office for the Members 
may be five years, and the status, facilities and emoluments may 
be the same as that for a Minister of State. 

8.53. The Boards should have a full time secretary of the rank 
of Secretary to the Statie Government. The Secretary need not 
necessarily be from the administrative services, but one specially 
chosen for his knowledge about and experience of the problems 
and processes of development planning, in addition to the normal 
requirements for that administrative position. 

Organisation of the Boards 

8 61. The Boards would need a small but competent staff for 
the satisfactory discharge of their responsibilities. The bulk of the 
data required by them will come from the executive and other 
agencies of the State. Each Board may have at least three sectoral 
units: (i) agriculture and allied subjects including irrigation; (ii) 


See Interim Report, paras 3.31 to 3.35. 
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industry, power and transport and construction projects; and (iii) 
social services. Another Unit may deal with the overall problems 
of the State economy, inter-sectoral and spatial balances, coordi¬ 
nation of the private and public sectors as also the Central and 
State programmes, resource mobilisation and financial policy. 

8.62. The State Plans have to be formulated keeping in view 
Central decisions on location of large scale industrial enterprises. 
The State planners would have a limited say in regard to the pri¬ 
vate sector. In view of these facts, the Boards would have a special 
responsibility to ensure coordination between the central public 
sector and private corporate sector developments on the one hand, 
and the State plan programmes on the other. It may, therefore, be 
necessary for the Boards to have a separate coordination unit for 
undertaking this responsibility. 

8.63. The State Planning Boards will also be responsible for 
periodic appraisals and evaluation of plans and programmes admini¬ 
stered by the State agencies. This function should be conducted by 
a special Evaluation Unit. Like the Evaluation Wing of the Planning 
Commission, its function should be to bring out (i) annual progress 
reports and plan appraisals, (ii) evaluation studies of particular pro¬ 
grammes and projects and (iii) comparative studies for improving 
implementation as well as the methodology of planning. For this pur¬ 
pose, this Unit will keep itself informed about the manner of organi¬ 
sation and methodology followed for the preparation, evaluation and 
coordination of pla,n programmes in other States of the country. 
About the details regarding the organisation, methodology, etc. of the 
Evaluation work, we ere largely in agreement with the recommen¬ 
dations of the (V. K. R. V. Rao) Working Group on Evaluation in 
States that was set up by the Planning Commission. 

8.64. The organisational structure of State Planning Boards is 
bound to vary from State to State. There need be no attempt to 
have a uniform pattern. For instance, an industrially ambitious 
State may need a separate unit for industrial planning; another 
State may need another type of special unit to ensure adequate 
attention to its particular requirements. A large State may need 
a regional planning unit in its Planning Board to look after different 
plan regions and so on. 

8 65. We visualise that the State Planning Boards would acti¬ 
vely invplve the talent available in the State, whether in industry, 
profession, Universities or Research Institutions, in the process of 
plan formulation and evaluation. In the past, very few non-officials 
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have been genuinely associated in the planning process at the 
State level. Properly chosen, such talent can, play a very useful 
role in improving the quality of planning in States. Planning Boards 
may invite such non-officials for short periods to work upon speci¬ 
fic State problems either on contract or on an honorary basis. The 
Board should have the flexibility of offering necessary and appro¬ 
priate emoluments and other facilities to such persons. The State 
Planning Board should also make special efforts at organising pub¬ 
lic discussion on the crucial issues relating to the planned develop¬ 
ment of the State. 

Sectoral ( Departmental ) Planning Cells 

8.71. Apart from the State Planning Board, it would be neces¬ 
sary to have specialised Planning Cells in important executive 
agencies of the State Government. The main task of these sectoral 
planning cells should be to prepare detailed programmes for inclu¬ 
sion in the Plan. The Departmental Planning Cells will also have 
the responsibility of coordinating plan programmes of the Depart¬ 
ment and ensuring the follow up of accepted programmes. The 
State Planning Board will only have a small and compact staff 
and the detailed work for plan programmes should be mainly done 
by the Departmental Planning Cells. The State Planning Board 
would not be effective except on the basis of well organised Plan¬ 
ning Cells in the major development departments. 

8.72. The officers for these Departmental Cells will have to be 
so chosen that they are capable of understanding the problems and 
processes of planning. Even today, in many States some officials 
in each Department are expected to be in charge of planning. But 
there has hardly been any attempt to specify the type of knowledge 
and training that such an officer should have or to develop such 
officers. In the past, there has also been no attempt to keep a suit¬ 
able officer in the same work for a sufficiently long period of time 
to enable him to specialise in a particular subject. It is necessary 
to emphasise that frequent transfers of officers are not conducive 
to the achievement of better results in planning. The sectoral 
Planning Cells with competent personnel would provide the neces¬ 
sary links between the executive agencies and the State Planning 
Boards. 

8.73. We are conscious of the fact that in some States the num¬ 
ber of Departments is very large. A sector like Agriculture is divi¬ 
ded under Forestry, Fisheries, Community Development and Agri¬ 
culture. Similarly, Social Welfare is sometimes attached to the 
Labour Department and sometimes to the Education Department. 
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It is obvious that because of separate departments dealing withe 
related programmes, coordination in plan formulation becomes diffi¬ 
cult. Each Department may pull its own way without realising the 
implications of the development' on the overall State Plan. We hope 
that the Study Team dealing with the administrative set-up in 
States would give due consideration to the problems created by 
the existence of a large number of departments and arbitrary 
division of work responsibilities which need to be closely coordi¬ 
nated for the achievement of better results in plan formulation as 
well as implementation. 

Training of Manpower 

8.81. If State planning has to become more effective and better 
organised, it will require personnel specially trained and developed 
for the purpose. As we have indicated* in our discussion relating 
to planning machinery at the Centre, there is bound to be a dearth: 
of such personnel, specially because such personnel may not be 
readily available. What is, therefore, necessary is to locate appro¬ 
priate talent with potential capacity for planning work and 
developing them through proper training programmes and work 
assignments. This can be done through appropriate institutions once 
the necessity for such personnel is recognised. At present, planning 
is expected to be a task that can be assigned to any general adminis¬ 
trator or as a part-time assignment to one of the many deputies of 
the head of the department. Specialisation, continuous study and 
communication with planners in related fields of activity—the 
importance of these is still not adequately realised. We would like 
to emphasise the importance of developing proper personnel for 
planning purposes at all levels. The creation of Planning Boards,. 
Planning Cells or any other agency is bound to remain a paper 
decision unless this is properly attempted. 

Conclusions 

8.91. In brief, our conclusions are: 

It is necessary to establish a State Planning Board in each 
State. The Board should have the Chief Minister as its Chairman;, 
and four other full time Members. As in the case of the Planning 
Commission its full time Members should be so chosen that they 
have expertise and experience of different aspects of State 
development and command confidence of different political an<J 
regional elements in the State, so that their advice is likely to be- 
accepted by the different political parties and regions in the State- 
without too much difficulty. 

• See Chapter IV, paras 4.41 to 4.47 and Chapter V, para 5.87. 
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8.92. As in the case of the Planning Commission, the State 
Planning Boards should not be executive bodies. They should be 
advisory bodies responsible for plan formulation, review, apprai¬ 
sals and evaluation and for suggesting revisions in State Plans as 
required from time to time in addition to recommending measures 
which, in their opinion, would improve implementation. 

8.93. A Planning Board may normally have the following 
Units: 

(a) Economic Unit; 

(b) Agriculture and Rural Development Unit; 

(c) Power, Transport and Industry Unit; 

(d) Social Services Unit; 

(e) Coordination Unit; 

(f) Evaluation Unit. 

8.94. Each Development Department should have a small Plan¬ 
ning Cell whose main task should be to work out operational de¬ 
tails of plan programmes, to ensure appropriate follow-up action 
of plan programmes and to initiate work for formulating plan pro¬ 
grammes for the future. 

8.95. The State Planning Boards in collaboration with the 
Planning Commission will need to pay special attention to the 
question of building up personnel to man planning agencies at 
the State and lower levels. For this, the Boards may either orga¬ 
nise training programmes by themselves or help some other insti¬ 
tution in the State to organise. Training Courses for the District 
and lower level officers. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PLANNING AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 


Why District Planning !? 

9.11. The necessity of Planning at levels lower than the State 
has been increasingly recognised. Grass roots planning is more effec¬ 
tive for the best use of land and manpower through agriculture, 
small irrigation works and rural industries. The district is a compact 
area in which conditions are generally more homogeneous than in 
larger regions or the whole State and is a readily available adminis¬ 
trative unit for plan implementation. Again, thie State is too large 
an area to evoke effective popular participation in the planning pro¬ 
cess. Popular participation is required to ensure the contribution of 
materials, finance and labour by the population in the given area and, 
what one hopes will be increasingly important, -the contribution of 
new ideas based on local knowledge and experience. Planning at dis¬ 
trict and lower levels is also expected to foster the democratic system 
through the process of discussion by the affected persons on the for¬ 
mulation of plan schemes. 

9.12. Partly as a result of these considerations, even in the First 
Five Year Plan, encouragement was given to planning at District 
and Block levels. This was specially attempted to be done from the 
Second Plan onwards. The establishment of Panchayati Raj institu¬ 
tions was expected to assist in planning at these levels. In the 
approach to the formulation of the Fourth Plan, the Planning Com¬ 
mission gave an even greater emphasis to District and local Plans. 

Why Ineffective up to now"! 

9.21. It cannot be said, however, that these attempts have been 
very effective. The reasons for this may be briefly stated as follows: 
(i) The authorities concerned with the formulation of District 
or Block Plans usually had no clear idea about the re¬ 
sources that would be available to them; and even if they 
had some idea, they inflated demands to get more through 
bargaining, recognising that the Plan would have to be 
pruned at a later stage, with the result that the various 
local Plans put together always involved an outlay very 
much higher than even the overall size of the State Plan. 
Because the plans as originally formulated by the District 
and Block authorities were unrealistic, they had to be 

m 
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drastically pruned. After this drastic pruning, no genuine- 
attempts seem to have been made to work out properly 
integrated district Plans on the basis of the revised out¬ 
lays. 

(ii) There was very imperfect comprehension of what a Dis¬ 
trict Plan should aim at and what shoulcf be left to the 
State planning agency. The Planning authorities in the 
District had only scanty knowledge about the State schemes 
so that they only recommended a list of State schemes for 
inclusion in the District plan without any regard to the 
sectoral allocations available for the State as a whole. In 
sectors such as education and health, the scope for formu¬ 
lation of plans was small as the policy decisions are laid 
down at the State level. But programmes in these sectors 
are placed under the control of Panchayati Raj institutions 
and form a part of the District plan. In spheres in which 
the District plans can really make worthwhile contribu¬ 
tion as in agriculture, minor irrigation and other rural 
schemes for utilisation of manpower, local contribution by 
way of initiative, resources and labour has been negligible, 
as the District Officers have generally tended to adopt 
standard schemes as laid down by the State departments. 

(iii) The inducement provided from the National level down¬ 
wards to undertake .certain schemes, through the provision 
of subsidies or proportionate grants, has meant that each 
department chose certain schemes to be undertaken in the 
State, irrespective of whether those schemes were genui¬ 
nely suitable for that State. Similar inducements were pro¬ 
vided to the District authorities to undertake schemes in 
the District which were not necessarily the most important 
from the point of view of the development of the District. 

(iv) There has been little attempt at coordinating the urban as 
well as the rural areas in a given District for the purpose 
of formulating District Plans. As a matter of fact, till 
recently, there has been very little planning for the urban 
areas, although schemes for water supply, drainage etc. 
have been taken up in these areas to meet the demands of 
their growing population. 

(v) The District had no planning expertise as such. There was 
very little attempt at training officers in formulating Dis¬ 
trict plans. District Level Officers dealing with develop¬ 
mental areas were stationed in any given District for too 
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short a period to understand the potentialities of that 
area, or establish communication with the local popula¬ 
tion, and thus to help formulation of a Plan which would 
be realistically related to the potentialities of that District. 

Suggested Remedies 

9.31. These defects which have been experienced in the past can 
be overcome if the following correctives are adopted: — 

(i) The District Planning authorities should be given a much 

clearer understanding of the resources that would be avail¬ 
able to them for development purposes—both in financial 
terms and in terms of some scarce supplies such as ferti¬ 
lisers, pumps, electric power, etc. This understanding should 
be given in terms of two level commitments—minimum and 
optimum ones—and the State should be morally committed 
to abide by the minimum commitments. The district should 
be free to incur a larger outlay if it can raise more re¬ 
sources locally. As a matter of fact, some inducement 
should be given to the District to do this by providing some 
kind of a matching grant. 

(ii) In deciding upon the financial assistance to be provided by 
the State to the District, the rigidity regarding outlay for 
different sectors should be reduced. It should not be ne¬ 
cessary for each District to adopt the same pattern of 
development in order to obtain the maximum assistance 
from the State. While there need be no harm in insisting 
that each district should spend a certain proportion of its 
outlay on education or health, it seems unnecessary to 
insist that each District must spend so much on animal 
husbandry, so much on minor irrigation and so much on 
soil conservation, etc. These matters could be well left to 
the District Planning authorities, subject to an overall 
check by State level agencies. 

(iii) It should be more clearly understood that the core of Dis¬ 
trict planning should be related to those sectors of develop¬ 
ment where local variations in the pattern and process of 
development are likely to pay dividends in terms of the 
rate of growth. These would obviously be sectors related 
to local resources such as Land and available manpower. 
This will mean that the really important sectors for Dis¬ 
trict Planning would be Agriculture, Small Irrigation, 

Ii/P(N)193ABC—9 
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Rural Industries, Rural Communications and, to some ex¬ 
tent, construction works based on locally available material 
and labour. In other sectors such, as education and health, 
the pattern will be uniform all over the State and the only- 
discretion left for the district planning authorities would 
be as regards the locations of schemes to be executed in 
the district. 

(iv) It should be clearly understood that the District Plan 
must be based on a common integrated approach towards 
the development of the urban and rural areas in the Dis¬ 
trict. 

District Planning Machinery 

9.41. It is necessary to provide appropriate planning machinery 
for the proper formulation of district plans. One point that may be 
briefly mentioned is that the District does not have the same import¬ 
ance in the pattern of Panchayati Raj institutions in all States. It 
seems however operationally difficult to envisage, at least for the next 
decade or so, that there could be adequate planning machinery at 
levels lower than the district. As a matter of fact, the creation of 
adequate skills for effective planning even at the district level is 
likely to prove quite a challenging task. At the moment therefore 
we do n6t think it practical to think of any area smaller than the 
District as a suitable unit for planning. However, wherever possible 
the Community Development Blocks could be made responsible for 
the preparation of agricultural plans for the Blocks. 

9.42. At this level, planning has to be thought of primarily in 
terms of physical planning for the development of available natural 
resources and other potentialities. It will be necessary for this pur¬ 
pose to have appropriate knowledge of the physical resources and 
the alternative possibilities of their development. It will also be 
necessary to have a good understanding of the local population, its 
technical and organisational skills, the leadership available and the 
extent to which special local participation could yield dividends. 
While local political leadership will no doubt play a part in plan 
formulation, their ideas would remain unsystematic unless they are 
supported and aided by a group of technically competent and locally 
knowledgeable but trained officers. Looking at past experience, the 
most important point to emphasise seems to us to be that the crucial 
Development Officers must remain in the same District at least for 
a period of about five years, if they are to be able to contribute any¬ 
thing effectively to development planning at this level. The period 
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of five years will include a short period to get at 'least primarily 
acquainted with the District—its resources and people—the period of 
plan formulation and then a part of the next Five Year Plan period 
so that the officer participates in implementing the plan as formu¬ 
lated. 

9.43. The planning team in the District would essentially consist 
of a Planning Officer who may be either an Administrative or a 
Technical Officer but must be one who has been found to be specially 
good at coordinating developmental work and who is specially trained 
for this purpose. This officer should work full time on the planning 
side. The district level technical officers belonging to sectors such 
as agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry, minor irrigation and in¬ 
dustries should be responsible for plan formulation as well as imple¬ 
mentation at this level. It may be expected that any local institutions 
such as Colleges, agricultural or other specialised schools and other 
such institutions would be drawn in to assist in the process of plan 
formulation. This is likely to create a sense of participation among 
the teachers and the students, the bulk of whom may have local 
roots and therefore local knowledge. 

District Planning Committee 

9.51. A District Plan should be a comprehensive plan for the 
district and, for that purpose, coordination between urban and rural 
plans as also other developmental activities undertaken within the 
District is very necessary. The Zilla Parishads would normally have 
no representation of urban areas and are therefore not likely to be 
the best agencies for ensuring a balanced plan for the District as a 
whole. Apart from this, the Zilla Parishads would be large bodies 
which cannot be operationally effective for the purpose of formulat¬ 
ing a District plan. It would also be necessary to involve persons 
from fields other than the Panchayat Parishads and the Municipali¬ 
ties to ensure proper understanding of the District problems and for 
the purpose of preparing balanced District plans. We would, there¬ 
fore, recommend that there should be a District Planning Committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Zila Parishad, Municipal 
Bodies in the District, professional talent in the District and with 
appropriate association of the district officers—developmental and 
others. 

9.52. The District Planning Committee should be kept small in 
size to ensure effective participation by its members. The Committee 
should meet at least once in two months for reviewing progress. The 
District Planning Officer should be the Secretary of this Committee. 
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Planning Personnel in Districts 

9.61. Even at the cost of repetition, we would like to emphasise 
the importance of following proper personnel policies regarding 
Planning officials both at the State and the District levels. It has to 
be appreciated that the Planning and Development officials in a 
District and at lower levels should remain in their charge for a 
sufficiently long period to establish rapport with the local population. 
Officers at these levels may not always be drawn from the same 
District in which they are posted. The officers who have the responsi¬ 
bility to plan for the District would, therefore, have to acquaint 
themselves about the various socio-economic aspects of the District 
life. It is only after they are able to understand thoroughly the prob¬ 
lems of the district and win the confidence of the local population 
.that these officers can help to bring about economic and social changes 
in the District. Special care will have to be taken to ensure that 
transfers are not too frequent. One reason for frequent transfers at 
these levels seems to have been the existing system of promotions. 
We think that it would be quite appropriate to retain an officer on a 
district post for a certain minimum period even if the post has to be 
upgraded. Pro forma promotions may be given to such officers who 
have proved successful in their positions. Broadly speaking, a period 
of at least five years should be considered as a normal period of ser¬ 
vice in a particular district for a Development or Planning Officer 
and other district officers. 

9.62. It has been mentioned earlier that there is considerable 
scarcity of persons who can man district level planning agencies. 
We are fully conscious of this fact and, therefore, suggest that the 
State Government should pay special attention to the provision of 
adequate training facilities to District Planning officials. We have 
already indicated* in an earlier Chapter that the State Planning 
Boards should specially look into the problems of training and plan 
methodology at the District level. 

Planning at Levels between District and State 

9.71. A further question that is sometimes raised is whether it 
would be worthwhile to have a further level of planning in between 
the District and the State. In the case of large States where there are 
significant differences in the level of development reached in differ¬ 
ent parts of the State, and there is some historical basis for dividing 
the State into regions, an attempt has occasionally been made to 


See Chapter VIII, para 8.95. 
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have some kind of special coordination of the plans of certain Dis¬ 
tricts belonging to a particular region. It is, however, difficult to lay 
down any uniform solution for this problem. Too many planning 
agencies at different levels are likely to create a great deal of irifruc- 
tuous work and confusion. It may sometimes be necessary to set up 
a coordinating agency among the district planning agencies in a 
region which has remained backward due to natural or historical 
causes. Ad hoc agencies may also be set up for, say, a major Irrigation 
Project, which may cover a number of districts so that agricultural 
planning and, to some extent, other related aspects of development 
may be thought of for the connected districts together. Ad hoc or 
permanent coordinating agencies may have to be set up for such 
purposes; but the essentially operating planning agency should be 
that at the District level. 

State Development Council 

9.81. It may be useful to create special machinery for regular 
consultation between the Planning agencies in the Districts (and in 
the regions, if any) and the State Planning Board. A State Develop¬ 
ment Council consisting of the members of the State Planning Board 
and a representative each of the District Planning Committees may 
be set up for this purpose. This Council should be expected to meet 
at least once a year to review the problems relating to plan progress 
and to provide a forum where difficulties faced by District Planners 
can be discussed. The Council may meet somewhat more frequently 
at the time of preparing a Five Year Plan when it may be used as a 
channel of communication for basic approaches and ideas between 
the State Planning Board and the District Planning authorities. 
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CHAPTER X 

CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS 


10.11. The Constitution envisages an equal and joint responsibi¬ 
lity of the Centre and the States for ‘economic and social planning' 
which is one of the subjects included in the Seventh Schedule of 
the Constitution. Since Independence, and more so after the initia¬ 
tion of the planning process, the role of the Central and State 
Governments in India has undergone a change. The governmental 
institutions are not now visualized merely as agencies for main¬ 
taining law and order and ensuring the defence of the country, but 
as the active instruments in initiating and regulating the process 
of social and economic change. This task has to be performed at 
different levels for ensuring the efficient implementation of plan 
programmes and projects. 

10.12. The term 'Social and Economic Planning’ can be very^ 
comprehensive in its implications. For any under-developed coun¬ 
try, economic growth implies the development of industries as an 
essential element; and industrialisation is inevitably accompanied, 
by urbanisation. In the Indian case also the initiation of the plan¬ 
ning process' has resulted in the growth of large cities and medium 
sized townships. The growth of urban centres poses a variety of 
law and order and other administrative problems. Therefore, in a 
process of economic and social change, whether planned or other¬ 
wise, it is necessary to give due importance to the planning and 
extension of the so-called ‘non-developmentaF functions of the 
Government. It was, therefore, feared that process of planning 
would result in the encroachment by the Centre in the fields 
specially reserved for the States under the Constitution. 

10.13. In practice, liowever, there have been attempts to bring 
in more and more decentralisation in the process of planning. It 
must be said to the credit of the Centre and the Planning Commis¬ 
sion that it has very rarely attempted directly to force decisions on 
the State Governments. Generally, the Central agencies have used 
persuasion through informal discussions and otherwise. The advice 
of the Planning Commission to the State Governments has been 
more easily acceptable because it was accompanied by substantial 
Central assistance which was granted mainly on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Planning Commission. By and large, the 
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attitude of the State Governments to the suggestions of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission has been that of cooperation and understanding. 
Two other factors could be mentioned as responsible for this attitude 
of the States. These are: 

(a) that : there was only one party in power throughout the 
country through most of the period between 1950 and 
1966. Jawaharlal Nehru was, for the period uptil 1964, 
almost the undisputed leader of the Congress Party and 
he was also the Prime Minister and the Chairman of the 
Planning Commission. The Planning Commission derived 
its authority, to some extent, from the Central political 
leadership of the Congress Party; 

(b) the States appreciated that the Planning Commission’s 
endeavours to guide and coordinate State plans were 
obviously in the national interest and also in the interest 
of each State. 

10.14. The first factor listed above is no longer valid and it would 
probably be rather unusual for one party to be in power in the 
Centre and in all the States in the future. But the other factor still 
continues to be important. The Planning Commission can, therefore, 
still undoubtedly enjoy the cooperation of State Governments in 
its work though, as in other fields of our national life, the Commis¬ 
sion will have to face the problems arising out of the federal form 
of our Constitution which had earlier not come to the forefront. The 
Planning Commission will therefore, function successfully only in 
proportion to the quality of its expertise and objective advice and 
guidance. The Commission has been able in the past to exert a 
healthy influence in favour of better mobilisation of financial re¬ 
sources, greater care in working out the details of important projects 
and programmes, and avoidance of unbalanced distribution of deve¬ 
lopment outlays. In these respects, the Commission was many times 
able to help in sorting out the internal difficulties faced by the State 
Planners either at the political or the official levels. The Planning 
Commission was many times able to influence the final decisions 
on' the magnitude and priorities of the States plans, partly because 
of the increasing dependence of State Governments on Central 
assistance and the manner in which this assistance was provided. 

10.15. We have already suggested that it is essential to \ave 
a much better organised planning machinery at the State level to 
work out State Plans. A well equipped State Planning Board would 
then be able to formulate State Plans on a much more studied and 
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scientific basis and the necessity for the Planning Commission to 
intervene to secure rationality in State Plans would no longer exist. 
Once there is an expert planning organisation in the State, it should 
be possible for the professional experts in the two organisations to 
keep in touch with each other. It would then be more easily possible 
for the the two sets of planners to cooperate. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion would work out broad policy guidelines and the framework of 
developmental possibilities. On the one side the Planning Commission 
would guide the State planners; and on the other, the State planners 
would work out the possibilities of development in their own States 
in the context of the guidelines provided by the Centre. The State 
■efforts would no doubt help the Central planners to modify and 
correct national plans. Planning would thus appropriately become 
a two-way process. 

10.16. One definite change that would come about as a result of 
this professional relationship between the Planning Commission and 
the State Planning organisations would be that discussions of State 
Plans need no longer remain a hectic matter of a few days’ discussion 
as tends to happen at present. The exact machinery for ensuring com¬ 
munication and coordination between the State Planning organisa¬ 
tions and the Planning Commission has been discussed later;*' but 
we assume that through this machinery, a continuous dialogue would 
take place between the Planning Commission and the State Planning 
Boards. This will ensure that the State Plans are prepared after tak¬ 
ing into account the likely points and questions that the Planning Com¬ 
mission may like to raise. Thus only a few pdints would remain to 
be sorted out at the time of the formal and final discussions between 
the State Planners and the Planning Commission. 

10.17. The Planning Commission would continue to have some¬ 
what better technical expertise for certain purposes and it will also 
be acquainted with the developments in all the States. It would, 
therefore, always be in a position to provide some technical guidance 
and advice to the State planners. The Commission will also indicate 
certain basic constraints which w r ould limit the possibilities open to 
the State planners in certain crucial direction. For example, it would 
indicate the availability to the States of scarce physical resources 
and of foreign exchange to take care of the import components of the 
State development programmes, the extent of total Central assistance 
and also that of the loan programmes of the State Government. Jibe 
last two would largely limit the overall size of State Development 
outlay. 


• See paras 10.61 to 10.71 
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Financial Assistance to States 
The Finance Commissions 

10.21. The States receive financial assistance from the Central ort 
the recommendations of two bodies, the Finance Commission (which 
is appointed once every five years) and the Planning Commission. The 
Finance Commission, which is a body appointed under the provisions, 
of the Constitution, makes recommendations to the President of 
India regarding devolution of taxes and financial assistance to States 
under Articles 270, 272 and 275. The Constitution has indicated that 
the duties of the Finance Commission are to advise on: 

(a) the distribution between the Union and the States of the* 
net proceeds of taxes which are to be, or may be, divided 
between them and the allocation between the States of 
the respective shares of such proceeds; 

(b) the principles which should govern the grants-in-aid of 
the revenue of the States out of the Consolidated Fund of 
India, and 

(c) any other matter referred to the Commission by the Presi¬ 
dent in the interest of sound finance. 

10.22. In practice, however, the functions of the Finance Commis¬ 
sion have been restricted to ascertaining and covering the re¬ 
venue gaps of the States. It is frequently pointed out that the States 
are facing increasing budgetary deficits because, on the one hand* 
the States 7 sources of revenue are inelastic by nature and, on the 
other, the States are undertaking a large variety of projects and 
programmes under the Five Year Plans which create financial lia¬ 
bilities in the form of committed expenditure after every Five Year 
Plan period is over. Also, the nature of State outlays is such that 
these da not usually offer much scope for direct returns on invest¬ 
ments whereas the Central outlays are substantially in the nature 
of direct investment and ai'e, therefore, revenue yielding. The Union 
Government also benefits from the general economic prosperity of 
the country much more than States. Under the situation, it is argued 
that the States cannot but have increasing budgetary deficits. 

10.23. We do not agree with the assumption that all State sources 
of revenue are inelastic in character whereas aZZ the elastic sources 
are with the Centre. No doubt there are some State taxes such as 
those on land, the continued or more intensive use of which is diffi¬ 
cult—especially under popular pressures. Even a broad comparison of 
the tax revenue of the States and the Centre would indicate that the 
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States’ revenue sources have not been as inelastic as is usually made 
out. For instance, the tax revenue of the Centre was Rs. 357.02 crores 
in 1950-51 and it rose to Rs. 1682.7 crores by 1964-65. The correspond¬ 
ing tax revenue of the States rose from Rs. 269.07 crores to Rs. 1053.04 
crores. This suggests that the tax revenue of the Centre has risen at 
an average annual rate of nearly 26 per cent, whereas for the States 
it rose at the rate of nearly 21 per cent. Obviously, this performance 
belies the idea that the States’ sources are very inelastic as compared 
to those of the Centre. 

10.24. A review of the Finance Commission’s Reports would show 
that the basis for determining the share of the individual States, in the 
total amount to be distributed amongst the States, under articles 270 
and 272, has mainly been that of ‘population’. For instance, the First, 
'Third and the Fourth Finance Commissions recommended the shar¬ 
ing of taxes unden Article 270 on the basis of (i) population and (ii) 
•collections. Population was the basis for distribution of 80 per cent 
of the total divisible pool of the taxes under this Article. The Second 
Finance Commission had however recommended that 90 per cent of 
the amount should be distributed on population basis alone. Similar¬ 
ly, population was accepted as the basis for the distribution of 80—90 
per cent of the financial assistance under Article 272 by all the Four 
Finance Commissions. 

10.25. Each one of the four Finance Commissions appointed so far 
has placed different emphasis on the basis for deciding Grants-in-Aid 
under Article 275. The First Commission took into account (i) the ex¬ 
tent of budget deficit, (ii) tax effort (iii) the need to maintain equity 
in the provision of social services, (iv) special burdens, (v) the level of 
economic activity, and (vi) the financial implications of pursuing cer¬ 
tain national policies. The Second Commission attached greater impor¬ 
tance to meeting committed expenditure under the Plan taking into 
account tax efforts made by a State, so as to enable each State to bridge 
a large part of its budgetary gap. Regarding the question of equity 
in the provision of certain basic social facilities (education and health) 
the Second Commission was of the view that it was for the Planning 
Commission to take care of inter-regional imbalances. The Third 
Commission recommended that Grants-in-Aid should cover 75 per 
cent of the States’ Revenue expenditure on the Third Plan. (The 
Government of India, however, did not accept this recommendation). 
The Fourth Commission also held the view that it was within the 
scope of the Finance Commission to take into account the committed 
expenditure of the States on the maintenance and upkeep of the 
completed Third Plan Schemes. 
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10.26. From the above account it is clear that the main conside¬ 
ration accepted by the Finance Commissions, for deciding the quan¬ 
tum of financial assistance from the Centre to individual States under 
Articles 270 and 272, has been pro rata sharing of the divisible pool in 
the basis of population; and the Grants-in-Aid under Article 275 have 
been increasingly directed to help the State Governments to bridge 
their budgetary deficits. 

Central Plan Assistance 

10.31. Apart from the statutory financial assistance under Articles 
270, 272 and 275' (dealt with by the Finance Commission), the Centre 
has provided financial support to the States under Article 282 for ‘any 
public purpose’. It has to be accepted that Article 282 was not original¬ 
ly expected to play as significant a role as it has actually come now to 
play in the Centre-State financial relationships as a result of planning. 
The Article was included under Miscellaneous Financial Provisions. 
The allocation of assistance to States under this Article has been done 
on the recommendations of the Planning Commission. The procedure, 
in brief, had come to be as follows in the Third Plan period. At the 
beginning of a Five Year Plan period, the Commission, in consultation 
with the States, decided upon the quantum of Central assistance that 
would be made available to each State during the Plan period. Central 
assistance comprises grants as well as loans. For each Plan period, the 
method of determining the grants component has varied. Under the 
Third Plan, however, the grant and loan elements in the Central assis¬ 
tance to States were dependent upon the pattern of outlays and the 
nature of programmes with which grants were tied in. certain propor¬ 
tions. Thus the magnitude of grants that a State would receive was 
related to the extent to which the State accepted Central directions. 

10.32. In addition to Central assistance, there are Centrally 
sponsored Schemes which are fully financed by the Centre and form 
a part of the Central Plan though they are administered by State 
agencies. For these schemes, the Central agencies indicate practically 
all details'—from the pattern of staffing to the layout of buildings. 
The number of Central Schemes has varied from Plan to Plan. During 
the Third Plan, the number stood at 100 and the total amount allocat¬ 
ed was quite large. 

10.33. In overall terms, Central assistance has formed a signifi¬ 
cant part of the State Plans. Of the aggregate States Plan outlays, 
it accounted for 61.6 per cent during the First Plan. 51.1 per cent 
during the Second Plan and 61.7 per cent during the Third Plan. The 
dependence of individual States on Central assistance for their plans 
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has varied from time to time and from State to State. In general, one- 
may make an observation that the share of Central assistance has been 
smaller in the comparatively better off States and larger in the case 
of the poorer ones. (See enclosed Table). 

Method of Distribution. 

10.41. Regarding the manner of deciding the distribution of total 
Central assistance among States, we are aware of the feeling among 
States that this distribution has not been made in the past on a 
scientific or rational basis. The difficulty is that no State is satisfied. 

TABLE 


Showing Dependence of States Upon the Central Assistance During 

the Three Plans 

(Para 10.33) 


Serial 

No. 

Percentage 

Dependence 

1st Pain 

2nd Plan 

3rd Plan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

30—50 

Bombay 

■Madras 

Mysore 

Gujarat 

Kerala 

West .Bengal 

Gujarat 

Maharashtra 

2 

50—70 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Kerala 

Uttar Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

Madras 

Mysore 

Punjab 

Mysore 

Punjab 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Rajasthan 




Madhya Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh 





West Bengal 

3 

70—90 

Assam 

West Bengal 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Punjab 

Orissa 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Assam 

Orissa 

Jammu & Kashmir 

4 

00—above 

Orissa 

Rajasthan 




Soi'kcf: Compiled on the basis of Programme Administration Division note " Three 
Five tear Plans of State*—A Synoptic View". Planning Commission Circular 
No. PCfP):t/66, dated 12th August, 1966. 


While those who have got a proportionately larger share assume that 
this and really something more was only due to them and those which 
have got a proportionately smaller share feel an acute sense of grie¬ 
vance. Sometime back the Planning Commission had asked for the 
views of the States on this question so as to evolve an objective 
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criterion on which the quantum of Central assistance to individual 
States could be determined. A wide variety of views were expressed 
by the States. Broadly speaking, each State supported a basis which 
would give the largest amount of Central assistance to that State. 
The States having bigger areas pleaded for having ‘area - as the ba¬ 
sis and States with comparatively larger population wanted the Cent¬ 
ral assistance to be determined on the basis of population. The com¬ 
paratively better off States pleaded that the basis for determining the 
magnitude of Central assistance for individual. States should also take 
into account the degree of success' in mobilizing additional resources 
and the States’ capacity for implementation. The less well off States 
pleaded that Central assistance should be largely used for the pur¬ 
pose of correcting inter-regional imbalances. Their contention, was 
that since the backward States can not raise the required resources, 
their States Plans have to be kept smaller; and unless the Planning 
Commission shows special consideration to the poorer States, the ob¬ 
jective of reducing inter-State disparities for a balanced growth of 
the different parts of the country would not be achieved. 

10.42. There is no fool-proof method regarding the distribution 
of Central assistance among different States which would satisfy all 
the parties concerned. However, the general dissatisfaction of the 
States should not be taken as an excuse to shelve aside the very ob¬ 
jectives for which Central assistance was thought of. During the 
recent pasti, we notice that there has been a tendency to avoid con¬ 
troversies in regard to the method of determining Central assistance. 
For instance, for the Fourth Plan period 70 per cent of the Central as¬ 
sistance was proposed to be distributed amongst the States on the ba¬ 
sis of population. No doubt this is a less controversial and more objec¬ 
tive basis for distribution, but we do not think that any formula like 
this can solve the problem and help to achieve the objective for which 
the Central'Plan assistance needs to be used. 

10.43. Since there has been a considerable degree of ambiguity, 
we would like to restate the objectives for which the Central assis¬ 
tance, in our view, should be used. We consider that the following are 
the basic objectives for which the instrument of Central assistance 
has to be utilised by the Planning Commission: 

(i) ensuring adequate mobilisation of physical and financial 
resources for the plans; 

(ii) influencing the size and priorities of the State Plans so as 
to ensure that the State Plans are not worked out in isola¬ 
tion or in divergence from the national perspective; 
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(iii) making an, effort to reduce inter-State disparities; and 

(iv) making an effort to secure at least a minimum rate of eco¬ 
nomic growth and social transformation in the States, 

10.44. During the three Plan periods, excepting three States:, 
namely, Rajasthan, Maharashtra and Gujarat, no other State achieved 
its target of resource mobilisation as initially agreed. The shortfall 
in resource mobilisation varied from State to State. The enclosed Ta¬ 
ble shows the variations in the targets and achievements of additional 
resource mobilisation by the States. It would not be wrong to con¬ 
clude that the objective of inducing and encouraging efforts by the 
States to mobilise additional financial resources for their plans has not 
been achieved on the scale required and desired. One could, however, 
say that the variations do not necessarily reflect lack of real effort 
on the part of the States; because there could be initial over-estima- 
tiqn in some cases of the capacity to raise resources by these States. 
This may be a general limitation of the methods of estimating the re¬ 
source potential of a State and., while we hope better estimates would 
be made in future, this cannot be entirely avoided. 

TABLE 

Showing Additional Taxation by States Under the Three Five Year 
Plans ( combined ) and the Degree of Variations from the Targets .* 

(Para 10.44) 


SI. No. 

1 

Excess or Shortfall 

2 

in Resource mobilisation 
to Targets 


Targets Achieve¬ 
ments 

3 4 

Percen¬ 
tage 
inorease 
or dec¬ 
rease of 
Col. 3 over 
Col. 2. 

5 

1 

Rajasthan 

.. ,, 

,. 


61-3 

58-6 

(+)H’0 

2 

Maharashtra .. 

• • • • 

. • 

.. 

105*4 

110*7 

(+) 5-0 

3 

Gujarat 

• • # « 


• » 

65-9 

65-0 

(-) 0-4 

4 

Kerala 

* * * • 


• ♦ 

51*0 

44*2 

(—)130 

5 

Orissa 

• » • • 


» t 

45-4 

38*4 

{—)16-0 

6 

Punjab 

• • • > 


• l 

88*1 

73*5 

(—)18-0 

7 

Madras 

♦ • » » 


• • 

98-7 

81*3 

1—)18-0 

8 

West Bengal 




108-9 

88*7 

(—■) 19'0 

9 

Mysore 

• ‘ • » 



72-3 

50*4 

(—)22-0 

10 

Andhra Pradesh 

• » i • 



98-0 

71-8 

(— )26-0 

11 

Assam 

» • • » 



28-6 

211 

(— )26 0 

12 

Uttar Pradesh 




228-2 

133-6 

{— )40-0 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 




100-3 

50-8 

(— )50-0 

14 

Bihar 




106-3 

41-5 

(—)61-0 


* Data for Nagaland and Jammu & Kashmir were not available for comparative points 
of time. r 
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10.45. It is clear that the instrument of Central assistance was 
not always effective for the purpose of ensuring larger resource 
mobilisation by the States, and yet it must be recognized that it has 
played a significant role in impressing upon the State Government 
the importance of undertaking additional tax effort and introducing 
economies wherever possible. The degree of its effectiveness has not. 
been uniform. Some States had agreed to additional mobilisation of 
a certain order but failed to raise the promised financial resources. 
For example, in the last year of the Third Plan period, the States 
which did not reach the promised figures of additional tax effort came 
out with the plea that they could not do so as their capacity to raise 
resources was overestimated in the beginning. Some of the States 
who had failed to raise the promised resources were actually given 
additional Central assistance in the year 1965-66. We are not going 
into the merits and demerits of providing additional Central assis¬ 
tance to achieve inter-regional balances or to correct the earlier esti¬ 
mates; but it is necessary to underline that such a decision creates an 
impression that States which do not make the agreed tax effort get 
rewarded instead of being penalized for their failure. We would,, 
therefore, suggest that though Central assistance may be determin¬ 
ed at the beginning of the Five Year Plan period, its actual release- 
should be at least partly related to the additional tax effort that was, 
agreed upon between the Central and the State. Central assistance 
may be released pro rata according to the degree of financial mobilisa¬ 
tion achieved by the State as compared to the Plan. 

10.46. While determining the relationship of Central assistance 
to a State's overall Plan outlay, the Planning Commission should 
also take into account the level of economic activity in the State. 
We are aware that this is a difficult task; and yet when we talk of 
inter-State disparities we should be able to identify a number of indi¬ 
cators to show the magnitude of differences between the States. The 
Planning Commission sometime back made an effort to evolve an 
objective method of rating the degree of backwardness of districts 
and States in the country. This, however, has not yet borne fruit. 
It is our hope that the Commission would continue this work further 
and come to some sort of a workable basis for meeting this need. 

10.47. The second objective of Central assistance is to influence 
the size and priorities of the State Plans. In an earlier Chapter* it 
has been pointed out that there has been a growing tendency on the 
part of the States to adopt a standard pattern of priorities. It is our 


♦See Chapter VII, para 7.11. 
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view that the manner of administering Central assistance is such that 
it cannot but lead to such a tendency. The Planning Commission, has 
very rarely imposed its decisions on the States in a direct way; and 
yet the Planning Commission’s approach to priorities gets generally 
accepted by the States. We have therefore recommended that efforts 
should be made by the States to establish and improve the machinery 
for Planning at the State and lower levels. We hope that once the 
States do this, the instrument of Central assistance would continue 
to provide a sense of direction to State authorities; but it would not 
unjustifiably influence State plan priorities as it has tended to do in 
the past. 

10.48. One of the disturbing features of the administration of 
Central assistance has been the emergence of a very complex mecha¬ 
nism for discussion, deliberation and guidance leading to avoidable 
work at various stages. While the Centre must have a say in the deter¬ 
mination of the size and the pattern of Plan outlays of a State, no 
Central agency can ever have adequate expertise or information to 
be able finally to decide on details of State plan programmes and 
schemes. It is our suggestion that Central assistance may be tied to 
the main Heads of development at the time of the formulation of a 
Five Year Plan. But there should be -no attempt to relate the assistance 
to any sub-heads or individual programmes except in cases of very 
high national priority such as family planning. The Planning Com¬ 
mission may ascertain from the State planners the details of the phy¬ 
sical targets under different heads of development. The precise sche¬ 
mes, locations and manner of staffing and other details are matters 
which can best be decided by the State Governments for themselves. 
For instance, the Planning Commission may indicate that under the 
head of development of Agricultural Programmes, additional produc¬ 
tion target needs to be put at a certain figure. How exactly it is to be 
achieved is a matter that should be left to the State Government to 
work out though this will be subject to the approval of the Planning 
Commission at the time of the annual plan discussions. For instance, 
additional potential in agriculture may be achieved by bringing in 
more land under flow and lift irrigation, by methods of soil conserva¬ 
tion or by introducing improved seeds, better implements, construc¬ 
tion of tube wells or the use of more fertilizers. The choice as to which 
of them should be used and in what proportion, a State must make for 
itself, subject to approval by the Planning Commission. Similarly, we 
recommend that the number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes should 
be kept to the minimum. Only such schemes which are important 
from the national angle should be taken up as Centrally Sponsored 
one& 
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10.49. Another important question regarding Central assistance 
is its break up in terms of loans and grants. The proportion of grants 
and loans in the total assistance will have to be decided at the begin- 
ing of a Five Year Plan period. The composition of Central assistance 
to the States in terms of grants and loans may initially be determined 
on the basis of the criterion that grants are to be made for program¬ 
mes which are related to welfare or are promotional in character and 
from which the State Government would not receive any immediate 
increase in revenue. On the other hand, loans should be given for plan 
programmes and projects which are in the nature of investment and 
would eventually provide a source of revenue to the State Govern¬ 
ments. An early estimate of these types can be made by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission in consultation with the Ministry of Finance and 
the State GovernmentSL 

10.50. Once the overall break up of Central assistance in terms of 
grants and loans has been decided, the problem would be that of 
determining the size of grant and loan component in Central assis¬ 
tance for an individual State. Even though Central loans would be 
given to the State Governments for the purpose of those plan pro¬ 
grammes and projects which would yield revenue,, it may also be 
worth considering if assistance for multipurpose projects or large ir¬ 
rigation works may not be provided by way of earmarked loans so 
that such projects are not held up for want of funds. Since we have re¬ 
commended that time phasing of such projects would be worked out 
in advance, the agency administering the plan loans should ensure 
that the States are completing such projects according to the time 
schedule and are actually utilising Central assistance for the purpo¬ 
ses agreed upon. 

10.51. We think that the actual administration of Plan assistance 
from year to year especially loan assistance should be entirely the 
responsibility of the Central Government, or any agency created or 
nominated by it. The Planning Commission should only be responsible 
for recommending the overall assistance during the Five Year Plan 
period and also the annual central assistance, its break up into grants 
and loans, and the conditions upon which its availability would rest, 
the decisions regarding the release of actual amounts and their ad¬ 
ministration should be outside the purview of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. 


10.52. We now proceed to examine the main links that have been 
established between the Planning Commission and the State Plan¬ 
ning Organisations. These are, at the policy level: (i) the Natural 
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Development Council; and (ii) the Programme Advisers. As regards 
the National Development Council, we have already made our re¬ 
commendations in the Interim Report (see para 2.21 to 2.43). 

Programme Advisers 

10.61. When the Planning Commission realised during the First 
Five Year Plan period that there was no machinery available in the 
Commission for giving proper .advice on plan formulation and asses¬ 
sment of the development plans in the States, it decided in 1952 to 
appoint three senior officers as advisers on Programme Administra¬ 
tion. The approach was that these officers would be the connecting 
link between the Planning Commission and the State Governments. 
Officers with wide experience, knowledge and ripe judgment were ex¬ 
pected to be specially selected for these posts. Three posts of Program¬ 
me Advisers were created. The officers appointed to these positions 
have usually been drawn from the ICS (there have been a few excep¬ 
tions) and they are usually of a seniority which entitles them to have 
the ex-officio rank of an Additional Secretary to the Government of 
India. 

10.62. We have examined the working of this institution which 
was created with very good intentions. Due to various reasons, how¬ 
ever, the institution has not worked as well as it was originally ex¬ 
pected to work, specially in more recent yearsi. Since 1952, eighteen 
persons have worked as Programme Advisers and, as mentioned’" in 
our Interim Report, not even one of the Programme Advisers in po¬ 
sition at that time had worked for more than a year in that capacity. 
This high rate of turnover as well as the fact that on certain occa¬ 
sions!, many weeks have elapsed before a new Adviser could be ap¬ 
pointed to replace one who had left, have resulted in many changes 
in the Advisers looking after the different areas in the country. There 
also seems to be no consistency regarding the allocation of States 
among different Advisers. The only rule that ha9 been observed fol¬ 
lowing a recommendation of the Estimates Committee has been 
that an Adviser is not put incharge of a State to which he ‘belongs’. 
The acceptance of this recommendation was obviously unjustified 
as the basic idea was to have an officer as Programme Adviser who 
would best be able to provide a link between the State Government 
and the Planning Commission. 

10.63. More recently another experiment has been tried in this 
field and that is to have one Adviser for one State. This experiment 
was undertaken in 1965 and, therefore, has been in operation only 
for a short time. 


Sec Interim Report, para 5.52. 
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10.64. The experience regarding Programme Advisers specially 
as the institution has worked in recent years, does not indicate that 
the original intentions have been successful. One reason for this, as 
observed earlier, is the high turnover of persons occupying this posi¬ 
tion. Officers have been appointed as Programme Advisers when they 
were senior enough to be appointed as Additional Secretaries. Few 
officers have liked to work as Programme Adviser in preference to 
positions in Ministries. It has not been 'unusual, therefore, for this po¬ 
sition to be treated as a stop-gap arrangement and as soon as an officer 
could secure either an equivalent or a higher position in a Ministry, 
he has usually tended to leave. Not many of these officers have 
had close contacts with the Planning Commission or with the planning 
process before being appointed as Programme Advisers. To be effective 
as links between the Commission and the State Governments con¬ 
cerned, it is obviously essential that they understand planning, the 
planning process and the various States which are put under their 
charge. An officer is bound to take some time to learn all this; but he is 
expected to conduct his work very responsible in character, involving 
delicate negotiations and a number of different development areas 
straightaway on his appointment. If he does not stick to this post for 
more than a couple of years, the possibility is that by the time he has 
learnt how to handle this work, he would be leaving. 

10.65. It has also not happened infrequently that the Programme 
Adviser has not been in the know of what the Planning Commission 
is thinking regarding the Five Year Plan or various plan policies. The 
Programme Advisers have been associated with thinking on State 
Planning but have not always been encouraged to participate effecti¬ 
vely in the thinking on national planning. The unstated assumption 
justifying this might have been that they did not have much to con¬ 
tribute to these discussions. But the difficulty then has been that the 
State Governments did not find the Programme Advisers to be a very 
effective channel of communication between the Planning Commis¬ 
sion and themselves. There has also been a recent tendency for the 
Members of the Planning Commission directly to deal with the State 
Governments without necessarily keeping the Programme Advisers 
in the picture. This has sometimes made the position of the Pro¬ 
gramme Advisers quite invidious. 

10.66. In our view the institution of Programme Advisers was 
basically well conceived, and the faults that have arisen in the work¬ 
ing of this institution are largely due to its defective working. We 
envisage in the future that there would be an appropriate planning 
organisation in the States and there would, therefore, be close liaison 
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•and communication between the Planning experts of the State Gov¬ 
ernment and those in the Planning Commission. However, it would al¬ 
ways be necessary to have a person in the Planning Commission 
who would be able to provide an effective link between the Commis¬ 
sion and a group of States. While the experience regarding having one 
Adviser for one State is too short for any definite conclusions to be 
■drawn from it, we think that one of the main advantages of these po¬ 
sitions, namely that the Adviser can draw upon the experience of a 
number of States and make this pool of experience available to the 
States with which he is connected, would be lost if there is one Advi¬ 
ser for each State. Apart from the difficulty of securing good enough 
persons for these positions, the Adviser may not have enough work if 
his scope is confined to one State. We would,, therefore, recommend 
that one Programme Adviser should be expected to look after three 
or four States. The groupings of the States should be made on a semi¬ 
permanent footing for this purpose and the States allotted to an Ad¬ 
viser should not be changed to suit the convenience of individual offi¬ 
cers. We do not think it necessary that a Programme Adviser should 
not be given charge of the State to which he belongs. This considera¬ 
tion should also not, therefore necessitate, the break-up of the charge 
of a Programme Adviser in the future. It is obviously essential that 
the grouping of States should be done on the basis of contiguity and 
common developmental problems so that the Programme Adviser can 
be effective in coordinating the solutions to such problems. 

10.67. Cne of the most important changes we wish to suggest is 
in regard to the selection of officers and the period for which they 
operate in this position. The Programme Advisers have to advise on 
plan formulation, make a review of plan progress and help in revi¬ 
sion of the State plans as and when necessary. The persons to be 
selected for these positions need not necessarily be from the ICS or 
the IAS. But if they have to be effective in their dealings with the 
States, their status should be that of at least an Additional Secretary to 
the Government of India. The two most important criteria for selec¬ 
tion should be: 

(i) knowledge, experience and aptitude for regional planning; 
and 

(ii) capacity to play the role of mediator and negotiator at ad¬ 
ministrative as well as political levels. 

It should not be difficult to locate four or five persons to satisfy these 
criteria and, once they are so selected, they should not be permitted 
to leave this work at least for five years. With the status and pay of 
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an Additional Secretary, it should not be difficult to secure five such 
competent officers and to retain them for the required period. The 
normal administrative officer may not necessarily be interested in this 
kind of work which carries little authority but may lead to a great 
deal of influence. It is obvious, therefore, that the officers will have to 
be very carefully chosen. If an exceptional case arises where a good 
Programme Adviser will have to be lost very early because of promo¬ 
tion possibilities elsewhere, we see no reason why he should not be 
given the status and pay of a Secretary to the Government while con¬ 
tinuing to work as Programme Adviser. 

10.68. In order to be effective, the Programme Adviser must have 
some staff of his own. At present he is expected to obtain staff assis¬ 
tance from the Programme Administration Division and also from 
subject-divisions as and when necessary. We think it would be useful 
if the Programme Adviser has under him a competent officer looking 
after each State under his charge. This officer should have the status 
of a Deputy Secretary and his headquarters should be in the State 
concerned. He will thus have, over a period of time, a group of State 
specialists and these will provide specialised knowledge in the Plan¬ 
ning Commission about various States. It will also be useful if, wher¬ 
ever the number of personnel in the different Subject Divisions so per¬ 
mits, one officer is expected to become knowledgeable about the secto¬ 
ral programmes in the group of States which is the charge of a Pro¬ 
gramme Adviser. The bringing together of knowledge about the given 
areas would then be much easier and the Adviser would be able to 
draw upon knowledge and expertise about the States under his charge 
much more effectively than is the case at present. 

10.69. It is not quite clear to us why, but we have a distinct im¬ 
pression that the Programme Advisers have played a less effective 
role in the overall thinking process of the Planning Commission for 
some years past. Whatever it is, we think it essential that the Pro¬ 
gramme Advisers should be closely associated with the thinking of 
the strategies and policies relating to the Plan. It should also be quite 
clear that no negotiations or discussions should be held with the 
State on behalf of the Planning Commission except with the know¬ 
ledge and participation of the Adviser. The position of the Adviser is 
bound to be considerably undermined if this is not invariably done. 

10.70. The original idea that the Programme Advisers should ordi¬ 
narily spend 15 days a month on tour in the States which are allotted 
to them was a sound one but has not been effective in practice. While 
no rigid rule about this can be laid down, we think that Advisers 
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should be expected to keep to a schedule of visits in their States which 
would enable them to spend an overall minimum period of four to six 
weeks a year in each State allotted to them. We do not think their' 
knowledge about the States and their development plans would be 
adequate unless this is done. It will also be a useful practice if the- 
tour programmes of the Advisers are so arranged that all of them are 
available at Headquarters at least for one whole week in a month 
during which time they can meet each other for inter-change of ex¬ 
perience and also meet the Deputy Chairman, Members and officials, 
of the Planning Commission. 

10.71. It had sometimes been suggested in the past that one rea¬ 
son why Programme Advisers were not adequately effective was that 
they did not have financial powers even to ensure that small schemes 
whose timely execution would be valuable are completed. An attempt 
was made at the time of sanctioning posts of Planning Advisers to 
improve this position by giving these Advisers certain limited finan¬ 
cial powers to approve new schemes—both Centrally sponsored and 
State Plan schemes and to sanction additional Central assistance for 
such schemes. In the approach that we are recommending regarding 
Central assistance, we are envisaging a considerable change the result 
of which would be that there would be very few Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes or schemes based on matching contribution by States. Tied 
assistance would be confined to a very few cases. A large part of the- 
Central assistance would be either untied and released on the basis 
of expenditure under a head of development or tied to identifiable 
projects. Delegating financial powers to the Advisers would therefore 
be much less important under this approach than would have been 
the case in the past. It is however obvious that in regard to the sche¬ 
mes for which there is tied assistance, the Advisers should not only 
be expected to ensure that the schemes are being properly carried out 
but also be able to help through authorising marginal additions to 
expenditure wherever they think that some minor bottlnecks are* 
holding up their progress. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS & RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter I 

The first task of a planning agency is to point out the alterna¬ 
tive possibilities open to the economic system—in terms of higher or 
lower targets, with more or less efforts and in longer or shorter time 
periods. (1.13). 

The alternatives should be based on different assumptions and 
worked out in sufficient depth with their implications. (1.21 & 1.22). 

Continuity in Planning 

Plan formulation must become a much more continuous process. 
(1.31). 

As a part of the reorganisation of the planning process, a 15 
year plan should be prepared along with every five year plan. It is 
essential that an interim Five Year rolling Plan should be prepared 
at least by the time half of the Five Period is over so that a plan 
for the next Five Years is ready by that time. (1.32). 

Policy Implications of Planning 

It should be the planners’ task to work out in detail the major 
policy implications of the proposed course of development. (1.41). 

The Planning agency must make the Government and the pub¬ 
lic aware of the dangers in trying to adopt a particular course of 
development without adopting the concomitant policy measures. 
(1.42) 

Perspective Planning 

Planning Commission has to accept responsibility for initiating 
long-term developmental planning by the States and by the sectoral 
agencies and this responsibility would cover the training of person¬ 
nel for this purpose. (1.52). 

In drawing up the perspective plans also, it is necessary to pose 
clear alternatives and once the optimal variant is chosen, the Pers¬ 
pective Plan should be worked out on that basis. (1.53). 

Five-Year Plafis 

Two improvements essential for streamlining the planning pro¬ 
cess are: (i) the improvement of agencies preparing well worked out 
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plans and programmes in different sectors and functions; (ii) ensur¬ 
ing that the concerned officials of the Planning Commission are in 
close touch with such agencies. (1.65). 

The Planning Commission must provide a basic framework with¬ 
in which the Working Groups are to operate. (1.66). 

No improvement in the planning process is possible if the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and the Government cannot come to conclusions 
about basic issues like the tempo of development or the choice of 
new schemes. (1.67). 

Because of the inevitable uncertainty, it may be useful to have 
two variants of the Plan, one based on the assumption of normal 
conditions and the other on the assumption of possible difficulties. 
The latter variant would provide the basis for a ‘core plan’. (1.68). 

The number of Working Groups should be such that, with ap¬ 
propriate machinery, it should be possible to ensure their coordinat¬ 
ed functioning. (1.69). 

The Working Groups must consist of the best available talent ir¬ 
respective of whether the persons are officials or not. The Working 
Groups must be made effectively the instruments of the Planning 
Commission in the plan formulation process. (1.70 & 1.71). 

Effective communication between the planners at the Centre 
and those in the States in the plan formulation stage is very import¬ 
ant. The Programme Advisers and the NDC, with the improvements 
suggested by us, and the creation of effective State Planning agencies 
should enable this to be done in a better way. (1.72 & 1.73). 

Effective communication between the planners and the minis¬ 
tries on the one hand and industry on the other is also essential for 
better planning. (1.74). 

Annual Plans 

The Annual Plans, as they are prepared uptill now, are useful 
but not adequate. The time provided is also too short. (1.81 to 1.89). 

The progress and appraisal reports prepared by the Evaluation 
Wing together with an economic forecast for the coming year that the 
Commission may prepare in cooperation with the Ministry of Finance 
should provide the basis for the Annual Plans. It is important to lay 
down not only financial provisions but the physical tasks to be ful¬ 
filled in the coming year. (1.90). 
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Chapter II 

Functions of the Groups in the Plan Formulation Wing 

In plan formulation, the planning Commission should only be res¬ 
ponsible for formulating the objectives, laying down priorities, in¬ 
dicating broad sectoral outlays, fixing basic targets, and laying down 
criteria for selection of projects and schemes. The Commission need 
go into the details of only a few specially selected projects and, even 
in these selected projects, its interest should be mainly confined to 
certain overall aspects. Individual references on schemes should cease 
to come to the Commission except when they pertain to major devia¬ 
tions from the plan. (2.11). 

Greater freedom of action than in the past would be permitted 
to the States in the matter of State subjects except in matters in¬ 
volving national priorities. While in crucial areas, Central direction 
may have to be greater, in the welfare or the social services sector, 
maximum initiative must be given to the States. The Central respon¬ 
sibility in this area should be restricted to ensuring uniformity in 
certain spheres and the fulfilment of minimum national standards in 
others. (2.11). 

Broadly, the functions of the Groups in the Plan Formulation. 
Wing would be as follows: 

(i) Assessment of needs. 

(ii) An estimate of the possible and spelling out of the assump¬ 
tions for making the possible achievable. 

(iii) Concretisation of the objective finally selected. 

(iv) Providing lead and guidance to the States, Ministries and 
other sectoral agencies. 

(v) Assessing the implementation of relevant policies and sug¬ 
gesting revision of these policies in the light of such assess¬ 
ment. 

(vi) Suggesting adjustments in priorities and outlays, and 
modification of programmes in the light of the Progress 
and Appraisal Report, etc. (2.12). 

Perspective Planning Group 

Perspective Planning Group should be responsible for working 
out long-term projections of economic development, the implications 
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•of the assumed rates and alternative models of growth and provid¬ 
ing a picture of inter-related commodity balances for ensuring balan¬ 
ced growth. It should study the inter-relationship of the various sec¬ 
tors and check the consistency of various targets set within a five- 
year period, examine their impact on the long-term perspectives and 
suggest modifications in the five-year programme so that the long¬ 
term perspectives are not distorted. (2.21). 

In the field of natural resources, Planning Commission’s task) 
should be three-fold: 

(i) to indicate the studies that are needed; 

(ii) to ensure that these are organised through the existing 
agencies, if necessary by strengthening them, or suggest¬ 
ing the creation of new agencies; and 

(iii) to be in continuous touch with these agencies to ensure 
that the studies are carred out according to the prescrib¬ 
ed time schedules. (2.23). 

The Group would also study the patterns of utilisation and ex¬ 
plore the possibilities regarding the alternative uses of scarce resour¬ 
ces, identify major areas where research would be crucial and pose 
problems to the research institutions. For this purpose, the Group 
will have to keep itself informed about major technological changes. 
(2.24). 

In the field of Manpower, the Group should study methodologi¬ 
cal problems relating to manpower planning. In the field of long¬ 
term planning, its efforts should be directed towards bringing about 
both a quantitative and a qualitative balance. (2.25). 

Economic Group 

We envisage the following areas of study for the Economic Group 
in the field of Economic Growth and Policy: 

(i) major policy implications of alternative rates of growth; 

(ii) the policy implications of the directive principles of State 
policy as embodied in the Constitution; 

(iii) the long-term and five-year policies relating to incomes, 
wages and prices; 

'iv) problems of credit policy, savings and investment; and 

(v) study of current economic policies of the Government 
from the point of view of their impact on Plan objectives. 
(2.31). 
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The work now performed by Inter-Industries Study Group under 
the Economic Division is more appropriately the function of Pers¬ 
pective Planning Group. (2.32). 

Estimation of internal financial resources from time to time 
should continue to be a function of this Group. Also, the Group should 
£tudy the problems of over-all resource mobilisation, including 
changes in fiscal policy necessary for that purpose, and price and re¬ 
lated policies of public enterprises, in the context of development. 

(2.33) . 

It is necessary to provide technical guidance to the States in the 
matter of resource mobilisation. At present, there is no agency at 
the Centre which studies on a continuous basis problems of State 
finances and measures for mobilisation of resources. We recommend 
that a Unit for the purpose may be set up in the Economic Group. 

(2.34) . 

Problems relating to employment and employment policy should 
be dealt with by the Economic Group. (2.35). 

In relation to the problems of external resources, the conduct of 
basic studies as well as other work such as negotiations for foreign 
aid will be the responsibility of the concerned Ministries. The Com¬ 
mission’s function would be to draw up a five-year picture of require¬ 
ments, and bring out the policy implications arising out of the gap 
in the balance of payments or the overall resources gap. (2.36). 

We suggest that appropriate attention should be given to the 
study of the food problem; this work should be assigned to the Eco¬ 
nomic Group. (2.37). 

Plan Coordination Group 

The principal functions of this Group should be to: 

(i) put together various strands of development plans worked 
out by the various Groups; and 

(ii) bring them to a focus, initially for appropriate considera¬ 
tion in the Commission itself and later for obtaining the 
decisions of the concerned governmental agencies. (2.41). 

This Group will operate as the main functional secretariat of the 
planning Commission. The responsibility for editing and bringing 
out the Plan documents would also rest with it. (2.42). 

4W1»(N)193ARC—11 
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An important unit of this Group would deal with State Plans as 
a whole. Its duties in this field would be in the sphere of Central as¬ 
sistance, providing guide-lines to the States and classification of 
schemes. Studies relating to regional development should be one of 
its important functions. (2.43). 

It would be advantageous if at one place in the Commission a 
systematically arranged record of all the important papers prepar¬ 
ed is readily available. (2.44). 

Agriculture and Rural Development Group 

The Unit need only be concerned with the principal elements of 
agricultural development and not with all the subjects connected 
with agriculture. (2.51). 

Detailed agricultural planning or fixing definite agricultural tar~ 
gets is unrealistic in the Indian context. The aim should be to draw 
up a coordinated plan of inputs and suggest a suitable price policy. 
(2.52). 

In the field of irrigation the Unit would study the ultimate po- 
tential, the best way of developing this potential and of utilising the 
potential created. It should apply certain criteria—economic costs and 
benefits, and adequacy of project preparation—before it permits a 
major project to be included in the Plan. (2.53). 

In the field of Land Reforms, the principal responsibility of the 
Group would be to study the progress of the implementation of land 
reforms on a continuous basis and bring to the notice of the concern' 
ed authorities lags in implementation or misdirection in legislation. 
(2.54). 

In view of the importance of planning rural development in an 
integrated way, we suggest that rural development be the responsi¬ 
bility of this Group. (2.55). 

Industry, Transport and Power Group 

The basic function of this Group would have to be one of examin¬ 
ing the factors affecting balanced growth of inter related industries, 
studying the factors which tend to disturb this balance and recom¬ 
mending corrective policies. It will have to study the implications of' 
Industrial policy in different aspects. Though most studies would be 
conducted by other agencies, the Group should have at its disposal 
the results of all such studies for its use. (2.61). 
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As development of Power is more directly related to industrial 
and transport development, we have suggested its allotment to this 
Group. Planning for power generation may increasingly have to be 
made on a national rather than on a State or regional basis. (2.62). 

In the field of transport, the Group’s main function wouild be to 
coordinate the transport plans put-forward by different executive 
agencies. (2.63). 

Social Services Group 

The role of the Union Government and the Planning Commission 
in this area will be confined to evolving a national framework of poli¬ 
cy, working out the main priorities and targets, ensuring the adhe¬ 
rence of States to certain minimum national standards and providing 
assistance in such a way as to enable and induce the States to fol¬ 
low these broad guidelines. (2.71). 

The main task of the Group regarding the development of so¬ 
cial services would be to ensure that their development takes place 
in balance and in keeping with the accepted social objectives. The 
success of programmes like technical education and family planning, 
might be of such crucial importance to the Plan as a whole that the 
Planning Commission may have to take special interest in them. The 
Commission’s role in these subjects would however be limited and, 
therefore, the units in this Group would be small. (2.72). 

The Role of Groups in the over-all Planning Process 

The function of the Planning Commission is to integrate secto¬ 
ral and regional claims into a composite, balanced whole. The Groups 
in the Plan Formulation Wing must therefore have adequate insight 
into the inter-relations among different development sectors. (2.81). 

The general principle should be that whatever work the Com¬ 
mission can get done by other agencies, it should not attempt to do 
itself. Duplication can thus be considerably reduced. (2.91). 

Procedures of Work 

The Commission, as an expert professional body, must spread its 
work evenly over time and plan it methodically and in detail. (2.101). 

The Group Advisers should draw up a comprehensive annual 
programme of work which should be further broken up into monthly 
work assignments to officers. The programme should also cover 
studies of major policy issues irrespective of whether the Govt, 
chooses to consult the Commission on a particular matter or not. 
( 2 . 102 ). 
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We recommend that the work of the Commission should be offi¬ 
cer-oriented and the officers be given necessary assistance. This 
change should eliminate from the technical Groups a large part of the 
secretariat staff. (2.111). 

Matters which have vital inter-sectoral repercussions should be 
properly discussed at the official level before they are discussed by 
the Commission. The work of the different Groups should be so orga¬ 
nised that they work to a common purpose. This presupposes that, 
both within the Groups as well as among the Groups, there is a free 
and full exchange of information and views so that the repercussions 
of a particular proposal are sorted out at the earliest stage in the pre¬ 
paration of study papers. (2.121). 

While the Members, in the light of their special knowledge and 
experience would organise, supervise and guide the work of the 
Groups allotted to them, they should extend full freedom to the tech¬ 
nical advisers to express their views in the technical papers pre¬ 
pared by them. Consideration of such papers should then be under¬ 
taken by the Commission as a whole. It is not necessary that the 
papers should be approved regarding the conclusions by the Mem¬ 
ber concerned before consideration by the Commission. (2.122). 

The programme of the Commission’s meetings should be so orga¬ 
nised that they are not crammed into a short period of time. With 
the new approach to the persons to be appointed as Members, diffi¬ 
culties regarding their availability in Delhi should not arise. (2.123) 

Functions of the Plan Formulation Wing 

The Wing would have the following functions: 

(i) Periodical Progress reporting; 

(ii) Evaluation studies; 

(iii) Special studies on particular aspects of implementation; 

(iv) Periodical Plan Appraisals; and 

(v) Socio-Economic research. (2.131). 

Progress Reporting 

We expect that the Commission would regularly receive pro¬ 
gress reports from the States, Central Ministries and other major; 
implementing agencies. It is necessary to secure such information 
from large organised private sector industries. Quarterly and annual 
Progress Reports should be brought out on the basis of such informa¬ 
tion. In the case of a limited number of important plan projects, 
both in the public and private sectors, monthly progress reports 
should be prepared. (2.141 & 2.142). 
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Evaluation Studies 

It is necessary that the P.E.O. should study a selected number 
of important projects and programmes closely and continuously- 
For this purpose, the Commission should continue to have its re¬ 
gional evaluation units. It may also be useful to involve the Univer¬ 
sities and other research organisations in evaluation. (2.152). 

The Evaluation Wing should also conduct methodological studies 
and help the State Evaluation Units. (2.153). 

As regards the broad approaches to evaluation as signified in. 
the P.E.O. and the C.O.P.P., we feel that both would be necessary, 
(2.154). 

The concerned Programme Advisers as well as the Group Offi¬ 
cers should be fully associated with the finalisation of the evalua¬ 
tion reports. (2.155). 

Special Studies on Particular Aspects of Implementation 

Our general approach is that in all cases where existing official 
agencies can take up this task, special studies should be made their 
responsibility. Some problems could be entrusted to research orga 
n sations also. Only in those cases where the problems cut across a 
number of sectors or affect more than one agency, or where the ne¬ 
cessary competence or willingness does not exist, should the Com¬ 
mission set up its own ad hoc enquiry units. The units for such studies 
should be wound up as soon as their need is over, or when a suit¬ 
able agency can be found to undertake studies on a permanent 
basis. (2.161). 

Plan Appraisals 

Annual plan appraisals should be brought out every year within 
a period of six months of the completion of the Plan year. Such ap¬ 
praisals should provide objective, critical and analytical reviews of 
plan implementation during the preceding year. We hope that five- 
year Plan appraisals would also be brought out as a matter of course. 
(2.172). 

Socio-Economic Research 

There is no reason for the Planning Commission to continue the’ 
support to general socio-economic research provided by it through 
the Research Programmes Committee. This should be the function 
of the proposed Council of Social Science Research as recommended 
in its Interim Report by the Committee on Social Science Research- 
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We would not however like to disrupt the present support that a 
number of social science research institutions are receiving for their 
research programmes through the Research Programmes Commit¬ 
tee until such an alternative organisation is set up. (2.181). 

The Planning Commission may still require certain specific stu¬ 
dies to be connected in a certain way. The designs for these studies 
and their organisation as well as the time schedule for their comple¬ 
tion will have to be worked out by the Planning Commission in col¬ 
laboration with the institutions which are to undertake such studies 
and the work may be given to them on a contract basis. Arrange¬ 
ments exist with five institutions which are involved in studies on 
planning and development under the Committee for Research in 
Planning and Development. We suggest that this programme should 
be suitably expanded so as to cover institutions dealing with the 
social and administrative aspects of development and a few more 
institutions in other parts of the country so as to enable them to 
build up research talent and facilities of a high order. (2.182). 

Even after the constitution of a Council of Social Science Re¬ 
search, it would still be necessary for the Commission to have a small 
and compact Committee through which to organise the studies which 
have a direct and immediate bearing on the Commission’s work. 
<2.183). 

Chapter III 
ADVISORY BODIES 

General Approach 

We need not preclude the possibility of the Commission requir¬ 
ing the services of small standing groups for advice on particular 
matters; but before constituting them careful thought should be 
given to the purpose for which they are set up and the manner in 
which they should operate. (3.11). 

Where the Central Ministries have created special advisory 
bodies for consultation in particular subjects which are also of in-; 
terest to the Planning Commission, the Commission should try to 
utilise these bodies for its own purposes. If it is felt necessary to ob-* 
tain the advice of some of these bodies on a continuous basis, small 
Sub-Committees of these bodies may be attached to the Commission. 
In areas where need for advice is not felt regularly, small ad hoc 
groups could be temporarily constituted. Such among the eminent 
experts as can spare the necessary time can be associated with the 
Working Groups set up in connection with the formulation of the 
Five Year Plans. (3.13). 
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Only in cases where the type of advice and consultation that the 
Commission needs cannot be had from existing bodies, should Ad¬ 
visory Committees consisting of ten to fifteen persons be set up 
•directly under the auspices of the Commission. (3.14). 

Committee on Natural Resources 

The Committee on Natural Resources may be reconstituted with 
members mainly drawn from the specialised organisations engaged 
in survey and assessment of natural resources and a few other emi¬ 
nent specialists. The composition and the manner of functioning of 
"the various technical Committees under the Committee on Natural 
Resources should also be reviewed. (3.24). 

A Committee for energy planning is essential because energy 
covers such heterogeneous elements as electric power, coal and pet¬ 
roleum, which are dealt with by different official agencies. Its com¬ 
position, however, needs to be reviewed. (3.26). 

Panel of Scientists 

In the field of scientific research the Planning Commission would 
need the services of a small Committee of top scientists to advise 
on the development of scientific research and also on the impact of 
scientific development on future planning. It may also be useful to 
appoint small ad hoc groups of scientists from time to time to study 
the application of science and technology to particular problem 
areas. (3.31). 

Panel of Economists 

A properly chosen group of economists being called upon regu¬ 
larly to discuss problems of economic policy affecting the develop¬ 
ment plans would be useful. The Panel of Economists may be recon¬ 
stituted with a somewhat smaller membership. In order to provide 
for injection of fresh talent the Panel should be so constituted that 
automatically a certain percentage of Members retire periodically. 
It should be called upon to meet at least once a year, and more fre¬ 
quently when some basic questions are being discussed. (3.41 & 3.42). 

The Land Reforms Implementation Committee 

The continuance of the Land Reforms Implementation Commit- 
lee is likely to be useful. Its Chairman should be either the Union 
"Minister for Food & Agriculture or the Member in charge of this 
subject in the Commission. (3.52). 
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Technical Advisory Committee on Irrigation , Flood Contract and 
Power Projects 

Such machinery for project appraisal is useful for ensuring that, 
only such schemes as satisfy techno-economic criteria are admitted 
for inclusion in the Plan. This Committee should be reconstituted,, 
with an expert (and not the Minister) as its Chairman. (3.62). 

Committee on Industrial Projects 

It may be useful to consider the establishment of a compact pro¬ 
jects appraisal machinery for the industrial sector, somewhat on the 
lines of the Technical Advisory Committee for Irrigation and Power 
Projects. This Committee may coopt experts in ^ particular fields,, 
while examining projects in those fields. An -expert agency for in¬ 
dependent techno-economic scrutiny of projects of this kind may be 
developed, either in the Bureau of Public Enterprises, or in the Plan¬ 
ning Commission; this will assist the Advisory Committee. (3.71). 

Planning Committee on Transport 

There is need for a forum where coordinated thinking on long¬ 
term transport policy can be done. The preparation of a coordinated 
transport plan is essential for long-term and medium term planning.. 
A Transport Planning Committee is necessary for this purpose. (3.81).. 

Evaluation Advisory Board 

Evaluation needs considerable strengthening. The Evaluation. 
Board should be continued after suitable reconstitution. (3.92). 

Research Programmes Committee 

We have suggested earlier in this Report that the Research Pro¬ 
gramme Committee should be reconstituted with a smaller merrfber- 
ship (Chapter II, para 2.183). As in the case of the Panel of Econo¬ 
mists, the R.P.C. also should be so constituted that a certain percent¬ 
age of members retire periodically to make room for fresh talent. 
(3.104). 

Committees of the Parliament for the Planning Commission 

The practice of having the Draft Plan discussed by special com¬ 
mittees of Parliament seems to have worked successfully in the past 
and we recommend that it should be nurtured and continued in the 
future. (3.113). 

It would be appropriate if a special Parliamentary Committee on 
Planning on the lines of the Committee on Public Undertakings is 
established by Parliament. It should have a comparatively stable 
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membership, one-third of the Members retiring every year. Its func¬ 
tion should be to examine the annual and other appraisal reports as 
well as evaluation reports as are made available to Parliament from 
time to time and to make necessary recommendations. Once this 
Committee is constituted, neither the Estimates Committee nor the 
Public Accounts Committee should examine the working of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, as this Committee would also undertake the func¬ 
tions of these two Committees in respect of the Planning Commission. 
(3.114). 


Chapter IV 

Framework for the Staffing System 

We envisage that not much primary research work, like that of 
designing studies and carrying them out in detail, will have to be 
undertaken in the Commission. (4.12). 

The Commission needs specialists with concrete knowledge and 
experience about different aspects of development; but they should 
also have perception of the inter-relationship among different as¬ 
pects of projects and different sectors and larger objective of na¬ 
tional development. (4.13). 

It is also necessary that higher level persons in the Commission 
should be in a position to identify the gaps in knowledge necessary 
for planning and be knowledgeable about the official and non-official 
agencies engaged in relevant studies. (4.14). 

The organisational set up proposed by us indicates three func 
tional levels for transacting the business of the Commission: Advi 
sers, with a salary and status equivalent at least to that of a Joint 
Secretary, in overall charge of a Group or an important unit in a 
Group; Specialists, in charge of major identifiable units: and Ana¬ 
lysts, whose function will be to assist higher level specialists in car¬ 
rying out the work in their respective subject areas. It will not be 
necessary for the Commission to continue to have large numbers cf 
Economic Investigators. (4.15). 

The work assignments of persons working at the three function¬ 
al levels not being uniform, a fixed grade value cannot be attached 
to each level. It is therefore necessary to provide flexibility regard¬ 
ing creation of technical posts in different categories and appoint¬ 
ment of persons thereto on the lines of what obtains in the Atomic 
Energy Establishment. ( 4 . 16 ). 
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If the Planning Commission is to attract first-class talent in fields 
like industry, it may be necessary to pay remuneration which is 
higher than would normally be given to the Heads of the other Units. 
Even though persons may be given different remunerations all Heads 
of Groups should be called Advisers and they should enjoy the same 
status as far as the internal working of the Planning Commission is 
concerned. (4.18). 

The reorientation of work organisation suggested by us would 
help the Commission to reduce its staff strength and make its work 
more functionally oriented and less hierarchical. (4.19). 

Recruitment and Selection 

The Commission will require a nucleus of permanent staff for 
providing necessary continuity" and man posts for which it may not 
be possible to obtain experienced personnel from outside. For the 
other research and technical posts at the higher levels, the Commis¬ 
sion should place greater reliance upon lateral recruitment. The 
Government-wide basis of the Economic and Statistical Services has 
opened up pcssib lities of cross fertilisation of ideas and experience. 
(4.21). 

The Commission needs to identify the specialised knowledge 
needed for handling the different tasks in the Commission, discover 
the best employment markets for these specialists, maintain contact 
and arrange to secure the services of the best specialists. (4.22). 

Highly specialised personnel may not like to take up jobs in the 
Planning Commission on a long-term basis; but they may be persuad¬ 
ed to join for short periods because of their interest in particular 
programme and also for the experience that they can get. Various 
special attractions will have to be provided as suggested in the In¬ 
terim Report, to attract and retain such personnel. Bringing in out¬ 
side talent for short periods should induce a healthy change, because 
of such persons bringing with them into the Commission the ‘culture’ 
of their professional organisations. We also recommend liberalisa¬ 
tion of the terms offered to Consultants by the Planning Commission. 
(4.23). 

Where it is difficult to obtain the release of top specialists on a 
full-time basis even for a short period, it may be useful to have them 
available for advice, on a part-time basis. It is equally important to 
accord suitably high status to persons appointed on contract or as 
Consultants. (4.24). 
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The Commission will have to deploy more positive methods for 
filling the posts requiring specialised knowledge, experience and 
skills. (4.25). 

Promotions 

The Commission needs a small core of personnel on a long 
career basis and they can be retained only if there is adequate scope 
for them to be promoted. (4.31). 

Promotions in the Commission should be based on demonstrated 
merit, creativity and capacity for growth rather than on seniority. 

(4.32) . 

Supervisory staff in the Commission should be provided with ob¬ 
jective tools for measuring qualities and skills of their subordinates, 
if promotions are to be based less on seniority and more on merit. 

(4.33) . 

Perception of inter-relationship among related subjects should 
be an important criterion for promotion to higher positions. (4.34). 

A key function of Supervisors in promotional matters would be 
to locate personnel with high growth potential and help them deve¬ 
lop their latent skills. (4.35). 

Staff Development and Training 

Staff development has not received adequate attention in the 
Planning Commission. (4.41). 

It is necessary that there should be an orientation programme 
for introducing persons newly joining the Commission to the respon¬ 
sibilities which arise as a result of the Commission’s role as a leader, 
coordinator and synthesizer in the national planning process. (4.42). 

A personnel exchange programme between the Planning Com¬ 
mission and the sectoral agencies is essential to develop better 
understanding of each other’s role. (4.43). 

To meet the requirements of the changing nature of work, the 
existing personnel needs to be trained. This will also help to open 
possibilities of job enlargement. (4.44). 

With the new planning positions in Ministries, State Planning 
agencies, and District planning agencies that we envisage, the deve¬ 
lopment of suitable training programmes for personnel to fill these 
positions is essential. (4.45). 



Training in Planning will be of two types: 

(i) Training in economic, statistical and other tools which can. 
be largely imparted through specialised institutions and 
confined to persons already qualified in such subjects. 

(ii) Training for persons who are specialised in different as¬ 
pects of development but are now to work as planners:- 
such persons have to be trained in the objectives, tools and 
techniques of planning. 

We recommend that appropriate training facilities should be" 
created for imparting the latter type of training. (4.46). 

The training agency for such a purpose should be closely asso¬ 
ciated with the planning agency and its training faculty should be 
partly drawn from persons who have had an opportunity to study at 
first-hand the working of the planning process. It is necessary to 
create immediately one such training institution in Delhi. (4.47). 

Secretariat and Administrative Personnel 

We are not certain that the increase in the secretariat and ad¬ 
ministrative staff of the Commission has taken place on the basis of 
proper criteria. The Commission is already seized of this problem. We 
think that it should reassess its needs of administrative staff in the 
light of our recommendations. (4.51). 

The Study Team thinks that the personnel office of the Planning 
Commission should serve as pace-setter to other government agen¬ 
cies and should be able to perform its functions in a professional 
manner. In view of the special responsibilities of the chief person¬ 
nel administrator, the Commission should secure the most suitable 
person and train him specially for the purpose. (4.52). 

Utilisation of the Staff 

The specialised personnel in the Planning Commission will give 
their best only if a hierarchical atmosphere is avoided and freedom 
of expression is accepted as a normal part of organisational be¬ 
haviour. (4.61). 

It is necessary to revise the Commission’s procedures so as to in¬ 
duce its personnel to adopt a more professional approach in their 
work. Deliberate efforts should be made to maximise the intrinsic re¬ 
wards associated with professional jobs; these will include freedom 
to show initiative and develop new ideas and methods, scope for in¬ 
dependent thinking in official work and the possibility of profession¬ 
al recognition. The last could be attempted through the occasional 
publication by the Commission of a volume of staff papers. (4.62). 
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Chapter V 

The Central planning organisation cannot work successfully un¬ 
less complementary work is being effectively conducted in sectoral 
-•and regional agencies. (5.11). 

Natural Resources 

Four types of agencies for such detailed work can be broadly 
classified. The first comprises the agencies specialising in exploring 
the natural resources of the country. (5.21). 

Scientific Research 

The second comprises agencies for scientific and technological 
research. Close links should be established between such research 
agencies and Planning agencies. (5.31). 

Regional Planning Agencies 

Planning for States and ultimately for the country as a whole 
would be possible only on the basis of continuous studies udertaken 
by States, regional and area planning agencies which constitute the 
third kind of agency. (5.41). 

Sectoral Planning Agencies 

The fourth type of planning agency that we consider important 
is the sectoral planning agency. For different sectors of the economy, 
there would, be different kinds of agencies responsible for develop¬ 
ment. In certain sectors, the responsibility for development and day- 
to-day administration or management is largely that of the State 
Governments. In others, for constitutional or practical reasons, the 
responsibility for development is largely that of the Union Govern¬ 
ment; certain sectors are expected to develop largely in the public 
sector; others, in the private sector. The task of detailed develop¬ 
ment planning will have to be differently organised for different 
types of development. (5.51). 

'Transport 

Adequate thought has not hitherto been given to the develop¬ 
ment of suitable planning agencies for the various sectors of the 
economy. While the Planning Commission can provide coordination 
and perspective for the different forms of transport, each ministry 
concerned with transport must develop a really effective Planning 
Unit of its own. (5.61). 
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Irrigation & Power 

In respect of Irrigation & Power, the Central Water & Power 
Commission has built up considerable experience and expertise. 
While it is able to do high quality technical work on the engineering 
side, it has not yet developed adequate expertise on the economic, 
planning and other related aspects. It is also necessary that each 
State should develop appropriate competence in this field. It should 
be one of the duties of the Central Water & Power Commission to 
help each State to build up expertise for the survey of potentialities 
and designing projects. (5.71 & 5.72). 

Industries 

The role of the Planning Commission in respect of industrial 
planning would be to work out the inter-related policies, pro¬ 
grammes and targets for achievement over a given period of time, 
ensure that cost benefit relationships are examined and the wider 
objectives of industrial policy and planning such as balanced region¬ 
al development and prevention of economic concentration are kept 
in view. Most of all, it will have to ensure that industrial progress 
takes place at the expected rate. (5.82). 

The task of working out detailed projects of industrial develop¬ 
ment should not be the responsibility either of the Planning Com¬ 
mission or of a Ministry. Such a task requires an organisation of 
highly specialised and sophisticated experts. Encouragement should 
be given to the further setting up of such organisations both in the 
public and the private sector. Considerable flexibility in manage¬ 
ment must be permitted to a public sector designing agency. The 
very basis of planned development in the industrial sector depends 
upon the creation and successful growth of efficient plant designing 
and consulting organisations. Continued dependence on foreign col¬ 
laboration and turn-key contracts is not desirable. (5.83 & 5.84). 

Ministries dealing with industries which are mainly developing 
in the public sector (e.p., Steel or Petroleum) would obviously need 
to have their own technical staff to examine the projects prepared 
by the designing organisations and to assist the Ministries in mak¬ 
ing recommendations to the Planning Commission and to the Gov¬ 
ernment. For other industries, where the public sector is likely to 
play a lesser role in future development, steps may have to be taken 
to reorganise and strengthen the Directorate General of Technical 
Development so that it can provide the necessary pool of technical 
expertise. (5.85). 
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It will be necessary to have planning cells consisting of purpose¬ 
fully developed technical and planning staff in each Ministry direct¬ 
ly concerned with major developmental activities. These cells should 
perform functions like commissioning and examining proposals for 
new units or expansions, keeping liaison with scientific and techno¬ 
logical institutions, ensuring that work relating to projects included 
in the plans is properly done and keeping watch over actual develop¬ 
ment of a project and suggesting remedial actions, if necessary. (5.86. 
& 5.87). 

Planning and the Private Sector 

The Planning Commission has not established any direct consul¬ 
tations on a regular basis with the private sector. The working of 
bodies such as the Central Advisory Council of Industries and Deve¬ 
lopment Councils has largely revolved around current problems of 
industrial licensing and various grievances that private sector indus¬ 
tries feel. (5.91). 

Planning Commission should be suitably represented on the 
Development Councils. (5.92). 

One method of establishing better communication between the 
Planning Commission and Industry may be to have Planning Groups 
attached to the Development Councils. These Groups should have 
members who represent the professional side of industry—managerial 
or technical—rather than the directors and industrialists. The propos¬ 
ed Planning Cells in the Ministries may provide the Secretariat for 
the Planning Groups and the Planning Commission should be act¬ 
ively associated witl\ their working. (5.93). 

Agriculture 

In the field of agriculture, the task of the Union Government 
would be confined mainly to research, assistance for the provision of 
esential inputs and working out an appropriate price and marketing 
policy. The agricultural department will have to be better equipped 
to provide technical assistance to different states for such purposes. 
(5.101). 

Education, Health and Social Welfare 

In these subjects the Union Ministries have responsibility main¬ 
ly for working out broad programmes of development and policies for 
ensuring maintenance of appropriate standards, the conduct of re¬ 
search and making available the results of research to the various 
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programme planning and implementing agencies in the States. It is 
necessary to create separate Planning Cells in these Ministries to 
carry out these functions by reorganisation of staff. (5.111). 

Finance and Foreign Exchange Problems 

There is no agency adequately equipped to provide expert assist¬ 
ance to State Governments on the basis of studies relating to State fin¬ 
ances. We have suggested earlier in this Report the creation of a spe¬ 
cial unit for this purpose in the Economic Group of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. We have already suggested in our Interim Report that there 
should be a Standing Committee of the heads of Economic and Sta¬ 
tistical Units in the different Ministries and the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. (5.121). 

It is necessary that the Economic Group of the Planning Com¬ 
mission should be specially strengthened for preparing foreign ex¬ 
change forecasts. (5.122). 


Chapter VI 

Nature and Scope of State Planning 

The State Plans account for nearly half of the public sector 
Five-Year Plan Outlays. (6.11). 

The State Plans have a reference only to additional develop¬ 
mental outlays in the State public sector and do not include plans 
for the private sector or for the Central public sector. (6.13). 

The major areas for planning at the State level are agriculture 
and community development, irrigation and power, and social 
services. (6.14). 

The nature of State planning is operational and locational with 
considerations of implementation directly in view, and not aggrega¬ 
tive as is the case with National planning. (6.21). 

At the State level, there is a greater degree of people’s partici¬ 
pation and this exposes these agencies to a variety of socio-political 
pressures which may not always be in the best interests of rational 
decision making. However, this also provides an advantage because, 
with some imagination, the social and political pressures can be 
used for more effective decision making and for better implementa¬ 
tion. (6.31). 

The outlay, in .the State Plans is largely promotional in character 
whereas the Central plan outlay is more in the nature of direct in¬ 
vestment in physical capital. (6.41). 
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Chapter VII 

Review of Planning in States 

There appears to be a tendency towards inter-state similarity in 
sectoral distribution of State Plan outlays. In view of the variations 
in the quantity and nature of resources potentials of the States, this 
trend does not appear to be in the best interests of the country in 
general and of the States in particular. (7.11). 

A comparative study of the sector wise distribution of financial 
and physical targets and achievements in physical terms have been 
much lower than those of the corresponding financial expenditure. 
This could happen either because the plan proposals were not pro¬ 
perly worked out in terms of their costs and benefits or because of 
a general rise in the price level. In our opinion, the more important 
reason is that of inadequate preparation of plan proposals. Another 
reason for this is the absence of scientifically worked out assump¬ 
tions and yardsticks. (7.21—23). 

Very little attention is being paid to ensure timely completion 
of plan projects. A number of projects are initiated without due 
consideration to resource availability. This has led to a number of 
projects being taken up when the matching resources were not 
available. This leads to delays in the completion of projects and 
the delays in turn raise costs. Delays also postpone the availability 
of benefits to the society. (7.24). 

Original underestimation of financial requirements for projects 
is partly responsible for involvement of the States in a larger 
number of projects than what can be financially supported by the 
State at any point of time. In the follow" up, therefore, the limited 
financial resources have to be spread over to a number of projects 
and therefore lesser inputs are available than necessary for com¬ 
pletion of projects in time. (7.31). 

Lack of advance time phasing of projects leads to concentration 
of expenditure and heavy demands on physical resources in the 
later years of the Five-Year Plan period. (7.32). 

There is considerable degree of scope for manoeuvrability, by 
way of reducing or increasing expenditure on the social services 
sector; in the case of project expenditure, commitments are made- 
in advance and therefore, for maintaining the tempo of project 
progress, the States cannot help but give preference to expenditure 
on projects in the Irrigation and Power sector. This results in 
changes ag compared to the outlays provided. (7.33). 

L/P(N)193ARC—12 
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Most of the States have undertaken steps to organise investiga¬ 
tions in the field of Irrigation and Power. Some States have done 
a lot of work in preparing alternative schemes of development. But 
in sectors other than Irrigation and power, similar attempts have 
not been made. As a result, the Irrigation and Power sector has 
received more attention than the other sectors fbr which alternative 
programmes of development were not worked out. (7.41). 

For evolving balanced State Plans, it is necessary to undertake 
efforts at working out detailed proposals for each head of develop¬ 
ment. The bigger States may be divided into two or more regions 
on the criteria of resources and problems. Special emphasis needs 
to be placed on spatial distribution of programmes. There has been 
no planning agency in the States and, therefore, project and pro¬ 
gramme planning has not been taken up in a scientific manner on a 
continuous basis. (7.42). 

The main agencies for planning in the States are the Planning 
Departments. The working of the Planning Departments is similar 
to that of any other department of the State Secretariat. (7.51). 

It is reported that the fullfledged Planning. Departments have 
been established in 12 States. A closer examination shows that the 
departments are really not separate Departments but have usually 
been attached to one or the other major State Secretariat Depart¬ 
ments. (7.52). 

The staffing pattern of the Planning Departments indicates that 
no special efforts were made to develop personnel for the type of 
work which planning at the State level requires. Senior level officers 
are drawn from generalist services with differing academic back¬ 
grounds and with a variety of job experiences. Little consideration 
is paid to the selection of the right type of officers or for training 
of the officers selected for the Planning Departments. (7.61—63). 

State Planning Boards 

The Planning Commission had suggested in 1962 the appoint¬ 
ment of State Planning Boards. Following this suggestion, eight 
States appointed State Planning Boards and others have said that 
they are in the process of pursuing the suggestion. (7.71). 

The State Planning Boards have a large membership which is 
■drawn from legislatures, and from representatives of business, in¬ 
dustry, agriculture, education, etc. The meetings of the Boards are 
held very infrequently and in these meetings very little discussion 
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which would be useful for Planning at State level takes place. By 
and large, the State Planning Boards could be described as ‘Con¬ 
sultative bodies’ or ‘Public Relations Committees’. (7.91). 

In three States, Cabinet Committees were appointed in the 
place of State Planning Boards. The membership being confined to 
only a few, more meetings could be held and discussions could be 
more fruitful. But such a Committee by its very nature cannot under¬ 
take continuous studies for the purpose of planning at the State 
level. In States where full-time office-bearers were appointed on 
the State Planning Boards, they were not provided with the neces¬ 
sary staff support. In practice, therefore, the Planning Departments 
acted as the Secretariat of the Planning Boards. This was in no way 
different from those States which had only Planning Departments. 
The functions of the State Planning Boards have invariably been 
vaguely defined and are wide in scope. (7.92—101). 

A survey of the functioning of the State. Planning Boards 
indicates that the meetings of these Boards were held only once or 
twice a year and the discussions were only of a general character. 
This has not helped either the strengthening of the Planning 
machinery or the process of planning in the States. (7.111). 


Chapter VIII 

Planning Machinery at the State Level 

In view of the, varying socio-economic conditions and differing 
resource potentials of the various States, it is necessary to have 
continuing efforts at preparing programmes which will take into 
account the overall national priorities as well as attempt to use the 
physical resource potential of the States in an optimal manner. For 
this purpose, planning machinery in States is visualised at three 
levels. (8.11 & 8.12). 

There is an imperative need for having a permanent and non¬ 
political body which would undertake the responsibility of prepar¬ 
ing long, medium and short term development plans for the States. 
This body should coordinate the development programmes of differ¬ 
ent regions and districts within a State, work out a rational set of 
priorities and the phasing of plan programmes for the State as a 
whole and reduce the likely danger of over or under-emphasis in 
development of a sector or an area because of subjective or other 
considerations. (8.22). 
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State Planning Boards are necessary for the purpose of ensur¬ 
ing the availability of independent, flexible and continuing planning 
agencies in the States. Their advice would be of an expert character 
and would carry weight with the Government and other institutions 
in the States. In no State has such an institution been created; 
therefore, it is not possible to refer to past experience in making 
this recommendation. The creation of Boards would help the Govern¬ 
mental leadership to pursue more rational policies and also permit 
a larger degree of participation of non-governmental individuals and 
agencies. (8.32). 

The proposed functions of the State Planning Boards would be, 
by and large, similar to those of the Planning Commission with 
some changes which have been indicated in the text. (8.41). 

The success of the State Planning Boards would be largely 
determined by the type of persons who are appointed as Members 
on these Boards. The criteria for selection of the Members of the 
Boards should be broadly similar to those indicated regarding the 
Members of the Planning Commission (8.42). 

The Chief Minister of the State should be the ex-officio Chair¬ 
man of the State Planning Board. There should be full time Members 
whose number should not exceed four. One Member each may be 
appointed to look after a broad area of development, namely, (i) 
agriculture, including irrigation, (ii) industry, power and transport 
and (iii) social services. The Deputy Chairman may deal with long 
term planning, resources and other overall plan problems of the 
State. No Ministers need be appointed on the Boards as Members. 

(8.51) . 

In selection of the Members of the Boards, it is necessary to 
place more emphasis on technical knowledge and experience than 
would be the case with Members of the Planning Commission. The 
term of office for the members should be five years. Their status, 
facilities and emoluments should be those of a Minister of State. 

(8.52) . 

The Board should have a full time Secretary of the rank of 
Secretary to the State Government. He need not necessarily be 
from the administrative services but should be specially chosen for 
his knowledge and experience of the problems and processes of 
development planning (8.53). 

The Board may have three main units, namely, (i) agriculture 
and allied subjects; (ii) industry, power, transport, and construction 
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projects, and (iii) social services. A separate unit may deal with the 
overall problems of planning at the State level (8.61). 

The Boards should have the responsibility of ensuring coordina¬ 
tion between central Public Sector and Private Corporate Sector 
developments with the State Plan Programmes. (8.62). 

The State Planning Boards should undertake annual progress 
reporting and plan appraisals, evaluation studies of programmes and 
projects and comparative studies for improving implementation as 
well as the methodology of pluming. (8.63). 

The organisational structure of a State Planning Board should 
be determined in view of the State’s problems and there need be 
no attempt to evolve a uniform pattern of organisation in all States. 
(8.64). 

The Boards should pay speeial attention to involve non-govern¬ 
mental professionals in the process of planning. Non-officials may be 
invited for a short time to work on specific problems either on con¬ 
tract or on an honorary basis. The Boards should have the necessary 
flexibility to be able to offer appropriate emoluments and other 
facilities to such persons. (8.65). 

Planning cells should be established in all executive agencies 
of the State Governments. These cells should prepare detailed pro¬ 
grammes for inclusion in the State Plan. The main function of the 
departmental planning cells should be to coordinate different plan 
programmes of the Department and ensure the necessary follow up 
for better implementation. The cells would play a role complement¬ 
ary to the State Planning Boards. (8.71). 

The personnel for these plaining cells will have to be specially 
selected and trained to enable them to undertake their assignments 
in a purposeful manner. Frequent transfers should be discouraged. 
(8.72). 

For strengthening the machinery for planning at the State level 
and for improving the process of pluming it is necessary to pay 
attention to the building up of personnel in the States by pursuing 
appropriate personnel policies and by making arrangements for 
training officers. The decision to constitute Planning Boards, 
Planning Cells and other agencies would remain a paper decision 
unless adequate attention is paid to the building of a cadre of 
persons who can undertake this new task of planning at the State 
and lower levels. (8.81). 

L’PMHWAttC—13 
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Chapter IX 


Why District Planning ? 

District as a unit of planning offers better opportunities for lapd 
use and man-power planning; it may also evoke more effective 
popular participation. Such planning should be now easier after the 
establishment of Panchayati Raj institutions. (9.11). 

Why Ineffective up to new ? 

The main reasons for ineffectiveness have been: (i) lack of ader 
quate efforts to work out an appropriate methodology for planning 
from below; (ii) ambiguity as regards the scope of district planning; 
and (iii) the absence of proper personnel to undertake this respon¬ 
sibility. (9.13). 

Suggested Remedies 

The Districts should be given in advance a firm indication of the 
magnitude of resources available from the State. Incentives may 
also be given to the Districts for attempts at additional resource 
mobilization. Apart from insisting on a minimum effort for the deve¬ 
lopment of social services, the District planning agencies should be 
given a greater degree of freedom to decide their own programmes 
of development. The scope of the District Plans should be mainly 
confined to programmes which have to be evolved in view of the 
nature and magnitude of local resources. A District plan should be 
an integrated one for the rural as well as urban areas. (9.31). 

District Planning Machine'y 

For the present, we do not consider it practical to think of estab¬ 
lishing planning machinery at levels lower than the District. (9.41). 

Normally, Planning and development officers at the District 
and lower levels should be continued in their jobs for about five 
years. These officers should be kept in their posts for sufficiently 
long periods to enable them to understand the problems of an area 
and to establish rapport with the local population. (9.42). 

Each District should have a whole time Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Officer and his responsibility should be to coordinate all plan¬ 
ning efforts in the District. Special efforts should be made to involve 
non-official institutions and individuals in the process of planning. 
(9.43). 

District Planning Committee 

The District Planning Committee should have the represent^ 
tives of the Panchayats and municipal committees and a few pro¬ 
fessional experts available in the District. (9.51). 
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The size of the District Planning Committee should be kept 
small so as to ensure effective participation by its members; it should 
meet at least once in two months. The District Planning Officer 
should be the Secretary of this Committee. (9.52). 

Planning Personnel 

Frequent transfers of Planning personnel should be avoided and 
for that purpose, if necessary, proforma promotions may be given 
to officers. (9.61). 

The State Governments and the State Planning Boards would 
have to pay special attention to the provision of adequate training 
facilities for District Planning Officers and other planning staff. 
(9.62). 

Regional Planning 

Coordination agencies may be set up for a number of districts 
where there are either major projects or programmes covering them 
or there exist a number of common problems. (9.71). 

State Development Council 

For regular consultations between the Districts and the State 
Planning agencies, a State Development Council may be instituted. 
The Council should meet at least once a year to review progress and 
discuss the problems of planning in the State. (9.81). 

Chapter X 

The task of plan formulation and implementation has to be 
undertaken at different levels and the coordination of work at these 
levels is of considerable importance. Though the subject ‘economic 
and social planning’ is included in the concurrent list of the Consti¬ 
tution, the Centre has uptill now not attempted to use its legal 
authority to impose its will on the constituent units. (10.11 & 10.12). 

In the process of planning up to now, the States have recognised 
the leadership role of the Planning Commission. Because of the 
changing conditions, the Planning Commission will now have spe¬ 
cially to prove that it can provide guidance and advice in the field 
of development planning as an independent expert agency. (10.13 & 
10.14). 

The Centre-State coordination of planning efforts would be 
considerably helped by the establishment of the State Planning 
Boards. (10.15 & 10.16). 
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The Planning Commission should continue to indicate the broad 
national objectives and the availability of resources, internal and 
external, to each individual State. (10.17). 

The Finance Commission 

The main consideration before the Finance Commissions, for 
deciding the quantum of financial assistance from the Centre to 
individual States, has been pro rata sharing of the divisible pool of 
finances on the basis of population. Grants-in-Aid have been increas¬ 
ingly used to help the State governments to bridge their budgetary 
deficits. (10.21 to 10.26). 

Plan Assistance 

The magnitude of Central Plan Assistance is usually decided 
after discussions between the Planning Commission and the indivi¬ 
dual State. An important part of Central Assistance was related to 
the extent to which the State accepted Central directions regarding 
State plans and programmes. In addition to Central Assistance, there 
have been a number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes. (10.31 & 10.32). 

The share of Central Assistance in a State’s Plan outlay has 
been larger in the comparatively less developed States of the coun¬ 
try. (10.33). 

Method of Distribution 

No one method of distribution of Central Plan Assistance can 
be evolved with universal support. Each State would plead for a 
basis which would give it a larger share in Central Assistance. But 
the general dissatisfaction of the States need not be taken as an 
excuse to shelve aside the very objectives for which Central Assist¬ 
ance has been thought of. We do not think that any one formula 
can help to solve the problem and to achieve the objectives for 
which the Central Assistance should be used. (10.41). 

The instrument of Central Assistance should be consciously 
used for the following objectives: 

(i) ensuring adequate mobilization of physical and financial 
resources for the plans; 

(ii) influencing the size and priorities of the State plan so as 
to ensure that the State Plan is not worked out in isola¬ 
tion and without adequate attention to the national pers¬ 
pective; 
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(iii) reducing inter-State disparities; and 

(iv) securing a minimum rate of economic growth and social 
transformation in the States. (10.43). 

The objective of ensuring additional mobilization of resources 
by the States has not been achieved on the scale desired and required. 
In future, the Planning Commission should use this instrument 
more effectively for impressing upon the States the need to raise 
adequate resources on their own. (10.44 & 10.45). 

While determining the size of a State’s overall plan outlay and 
the magnitude of Central Assistance, the Commission should take 
note of the level of economic activity in the State. (10.46). 

We hope that even after the States have established State Planning 
Boards, the Commission would provide a broad sense of direction to 
the States. But it should not unduly influence State Plan priorities 
through the mechanism of Central Assistance, as it has tended to 
be in the past, (10.47), 

We suggest that Central Plan Assistance may be tied only to 
the main Heads of Development and not to individual programmes 
and schemes at the time of the Five Year Plan formulation. The 
precise schemes, manner of staffing and other details should be left 
to the State and lower authorities to decide for themselves. Also, 
the number of Centrally Sponsored Schemes should be brought 
down to a minimum. (10.48). i 

The composition of Central Assistance to the States in terms 
cf grants and loans may be determined broadly on the basis that 
grants are to be made for programmes which are related to welfare 
or are promotional in character and from which the State Govern¬ 
ment would not receive immediate increase in revenue. For projects 
and other such investments, Central Assistance should only be in 
the form of loans. (10.49). 

The agency administering plan loans to States should ensure 
that the States are completing projects according to the time sche¬ 
dule and are not diverting Central Assistance for purposes other 
than the agreed one. (10.50). 

The actual administration of Central Assistance should be the 
responsibility of the Central Government and not that of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. (10.51). 
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Programme Advisers 

The institution of Programme Advisers was well conceived but 
has not worked in the manner it was expected to. There has been 
a high rate of turnover and little consistency regarding the selection 
of officers or the allocation of States among different Advisers. 
(10.61 to 10.64). 

The Programme Advisers have not always been kept well in¬ 
formed of the thinking in the Planning Commission on crucial 
issues. The Commission Members have not always taken care to 
avail of the help of the Programme Advisers when visiting or having 
discussions with the States. All this has reduced the effectiveness 
of the office of the Programme Adviser. (10.65). 

Programme Advisers would continue to provide a useful 
instrument for liaison between the States and the Planning Com¬ 
mission. It would be of advantage to have more than one State 
under each Programme Adviser. The Grouping of States under a 
Programme Adviser should be done on semi-permanent footing. It 
is not necessary that a Programme Adviser should not be given 
charge of the State to which he belongs. The basis of this grouping 
should be contiguity and homogeneity of conditions and problems. 
( 10 . 66 ). 

The Programme Adviser should have the status of an Additional 
Secretary to the Government of India. The officers for appointment 
to this position should be selected on considerations of their suita¬ 
bility for this position and they need not necessarily be from the 
I.C.S. or the I.A.S. (10.67). 

The Programme Adviser should be given a competent aide to 
look after each State under his charge. This officer should be of the 
status of a Deputy Secretary to the Government of India and his 
headquarters should be in the State under his charge. (10.68). 

The Programme Advisers should be closely associated with the 
thinking on the strategies and policies relating to State Plans. (10.69). 

The Programme Advisers should make an attempt to spend 
four to six weeks, spread over the year, in each State under their 
charge. It is also necessary to ensure that they keep in touch with 
each other and with Planning Commission. (10.70). 

Financial powers may be delegated to the Programme Advisers 
only to the extent necessary for the Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 

(10.71) 
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the principal problem areas, examine solutions for the problems and suggest such of them 
as they would recommend for the* Commission’s consideration. The Study Team will 
submit its report as early as possible. 

3. Dr. H. K. Paranjape will be the Director of the Study Team and Shri N. S. Gid- 
wani. Deputy Secretary, Administrative Reforms Commission, will act as Liaison Officer 
for the Study Team. 

Sd. V. V. CHARI 
Secretary 
To 

The Chairman and Members of the Study Team. 

Secretaries to the Ministries and Departments of Government of India. 

Chief Secretaries to all State Governments. 
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APPENDIX 11 


LIST OF PERSONS 

A. With whom Zludy Team held discussions 

(a) Planning Commission — 

1. Shri N. K. Bhojwani, 

Chief, 

Agriculture Division. 

•2. Shri M. V. Desai, 

Adviser, 

Plan Information Division. 

*3. Shri G. Jagathpathi, 

Joint Secretary, 

Manpower Division. 

•4. Dr. A. C. Joshi, 

Adviser, 

Education Division. 

5. Shri G. R. Kamat, 

Secretary. 

6. Dr. K. S. Krishnaswamy, 

Economic Adviser. 

•7. Shri Chedi Lai, 

Adviser, 

Natural Resources and Scientific Research Division 

8. Dr. Harbans Lai, 

Member-Secretary, 

Socio-Economic Research Division. 

9. Shri K. L. Luthra, 

Chief, 

Transport and Communications Division. 

10. Dr. D. K. Malhotra, 

Joint Secretary, 

Village & Small Scale Industries Division. 

11. Shri Ashoka Mehta, 

Deputy Chairman and Minister for Planning. 

12. Shri K. Mitra, 

Adviser, 

Programme Administration Division. 

• Discussions with the Sub-Committee of the Study Team. 
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13. Dr. P. K. Mukherjee, 

Director, 

P.E.O. 

14. Shri B. S. Nag, 

Adviser, 

Irrigation and Power Division. 

15. Shri Pitambcr Pant, 

Adviser, 

Perspective Planning Division. 

•16. Shri K. B. Rao, 

Adviser, 

Industries and Minerals Division. 

17. Professor V. K. R. V. Rao, 

Ex-Member, 

Planning Commission and Minister for Transport and Shipping. 

•18. Dr. A. C. Ray, 

Director, 

Scientific Research Division. 

*19. Shri A. N. Seth, 

Director, 

Land Reforms Division. 

20. Shri M. Shaghil, 

Chief, 

Plan Coordination Division. 

21. Shri R. S. Singh, 

Chief, 

Agriculture Division. 

22. Shri R. Srinivasan, 

Member-Secretary, 

Rural Industries Planning Committee. 

23. Shri R. Subramanian, 

Director, 

Public Cooperation Division. 

(Shri H. K. D. Tandon and Shri Krishna Prashad also attended). 

24. Shri K. A. P. Stevenson, 

Joint Secretary, 

Plan Coordination Division. 

25. Shri Tarlok Singh, 

Member (A. & T.). 

26. Professor M. S. 'rhacker. 

Member (N.R.). 
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|h) Non-officials - - 

1. Professor V. M. Dandekar and Staff, 

Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona. 

2. Dr. A. K. Dass Gupta, 

Director, 

A. N. Sinha Institute. 

3. Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

University of Delhi. 

4. Professor D. R. Gadgil, M.P., 

Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona. 

5. Shri R. A. Gopalaswamy, ICS (Retd.). 

6. Professor Gautam Matliur, 

Professor of Economics, 

Osmania University. 

7. Professor M. V. Mathur, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

University of Rajasthan. 

8. Shri K. S. V. Raman, ICS (Retd.). 

9. Shri K. Santhanam, M.P. 

10. Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, 

Chairman, 

Atomic Energy Commission, 

Bombay. 


at POONA 

at P4TNA 

at DELHI 

at DELHI 

at MADRAS 
at HYDERABAD 

at JAIPUR 

at PATNA 
at MADRAS 
at DELHI 


(c) Chief Ministers — 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Bihar 

3. Himachal Pradesh 

4. Rajasthan 

5. Madras 

6. Maharashtra 


Shri K. Brahmananda Reddt 
Shii Krishna Ballabh Sahay. 
Shri Y. S. Parmar. 

Shri Mohanlal Sukhadia. 

Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam. 

Shri V. P. Naik. 

Shri Charan Singh. 


7. Uttar Pradesh 
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B. Who gave their views to the Member-Director of the Study Team 

1. Shri D. B. Anand, 

Chairman, C.W.P.C. 

2. Shri M. R. Bhide, 

Chairman, 

Life Insurance Corporation. 

3. Shri S. Dutt, 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Finance. 

4. Shri S. Jagannathan, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Finance. 

5. Shri L. K. Jha, 

Secretary to Prime Minister. 

6. Dr. B. D. Kalelkar, 

Dy. Director General, 

Directorate General of Technical; Development. 

7. Shri G. P. Kane, 

O.S.D., 

Ministry of Industry. 

8. Shri K. B. Lali, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Commerce. 

9. Shri K. P. Mathrani, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 

10. Shri Ashok Mitra, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 

11. Shri Ajit Mazooindar, 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Finance. 

12. Shri P. R. Nayak, 

Secretary, 

Department of Petroleum and Chemicals 

13. Shri B. P. Patel, 

Chairman, 

State Trading Corporation. 

14. Dr. I. G. Patel, 

Chief Economic Adviser, 

Ministry of Finance. 
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15. Shri M. S. Rao, 

Chairman, 

Hindustan Steel Limited. 

16. Shri L. P. Singh, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Home Affairs. 

17. Shri T. P. Singh, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Finance. 

IS. Shri B. Sivaraman, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Food & Agriculture. 


C. Who sent Memoranda 


1. Shri G. D. Birla, 

15, India Exchange Place, 

Calcutta-1. 

2. Dr. M. N. Dastur, 

C/o Dastur & Co. (P) Ltd., 

2, Rajdut Marg, 

Chanakya Puri, 

New Delhi-1 

3. Professor D. G. Karve, 

Executive Director, 

Homi Bhaba Fellowships Council, 

1, Mangaldas Road, 

Poona-1. 

4. Shri S. L. Kirloskar, 

Chairman, 

Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd., 

Elphinstone Road, 

Poona-3. 

5. Shri H. T. Parekh, 

Managing Director, 

Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India 
Bombay. 

6. Shri R. N. Singh Deo, 

Chief Minister, 

Government of Orissa. 

7. Shri J. R. D. Tata, 

Tata Industries Private Ltd., 

Bombay House, Bruce Street, 

Fort, Bombay-1. 

8. Professor C. N. Vakil, 

C/o Reserve Bank of India, 

Bombay. 



APPENDIX III 


STATES VISITED BY THE STUDY TEAM 


SI. No. Name of fch3 State Pi voe visited Date when visited 


1. 

Maharashtra 

Poona & Bombay 

etb August, ieee. (Poona) 

7th to 9th August, 1980. (BOMBAY) 

2. 

Bihar 

Patna 

7th to 10th September 66. 

3. 

Himachal radeah 

Simla 

12th to 14th September 66* 

4. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Hyderabad 

1st to 4th October 66* 

5. 

Madras 

Madras 

4th to 7th October 66* 

0. 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur 

24th to 26th r eoember 66. 


(Discussions were held with Chief Ministers and Ministers/Senior Officials connected 
with Machinery for Planning.) 
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APPENDIX IV 


MEETINGS OF THE STUDY TEAM 


1st Meeting 


May 18, 19G6 

2ml Meeting 

— 

June 2, 1966 

3rd Meeting 

— 

July 14, 1966 

4th Meeting 

— 

July 30, 1966 

5th Meeting 

— 

August 3, 1966 

6th Meeting 

— 

August 20, 1966 

7th Meeting 

— 

August 31, 1966 

8th Meeting 

— 

September 6, 1966 

9th Meeting 

— 

October 6, 1966 

held at MADRAS 

10th Meeting 

_ 

March 11. 1967 

11 th Meeting 

— 

March 13, 1967 

12th Meeting 


March 14. 1967 

15th Meeting 

— 

March 16, 1967 

14th Meeting 

— 

March 17, 1967 

15th Meeting 

irPlT 

March 18. 1967 

•I6th Meeting 


March 24, 1967 

•17th Meeting 

— 

March 25, 1967 

♦ 18th Meeting 


March 27, 1967 

19th Meeting 


March 28, 1967 

20th Meeting 

— 

March 29, 1967 

21st Meeting 

— 

March 30, 1967 

22nd Meeting 

— 

April 11. 1967 

23rd Meeting 

— 

May 8. 1967 

24th Meeting 

— 

May 9, 1967 

25th Meeting 

— 

June 15, 1967 

26th Meeting 

— 

July 18, 1967 

27th Meeting 

— 

July 19, 1967 

• Fu!I*day Meetings, 
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APPENDIX IV — contd. 



— 

July 19, 1967 

28th Meeting 

— 

August 4, 1967 

29th Meeting 

— 

August 5, 1967 

*30th Meeting 

— 

September 12, 1967 

31st Meeting 

— 

September 13, 1967 

*32nd Meeting 

— 

September 14, 1967 

# 33rd Meeting 


September 15, 1967 

34th Meeting 

— 

September 16, 1967 

•35th Meeting 

— 

September 29, 1967 

•36th Meeting 

— 

September 30, 1967 

•37th Meeting 

— 

October 13, 1967 

38th Meeting 

— 

October 14, 1967 


* Full-day Meetings. 
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